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“RO : CHITE CTU RE.—UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor—T,. HAYTER LEWIS, F.S.A. 


The Opening Lecture is unavoidably POSTPONED until 
TUESDAY EVENING, “the 12th inst. The Annual Course will 


0 of Fi each, 

Tuesday Evening, at 6°25 ; aay CONSTRUCTION in Two terms 
of Fifteen Lectures each, every Tuesda: Evening, at 7 = 

As it is the custom for to take M the Lec- 
tures and Diagrams, to cera loss of time, Skeleton Notes will be 
given them. 

For Circular containing full particulars, apply to Joun Ronson, 
Esq. B.A., at the College, Gower-street, W.C., or at the Professor’s 
Office, 9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. — KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON.—EVENING CLASSES. 

Dr. BARNEY YEO’S WINTER COURSE of ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY (especially adapted to the requirements of the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Salone of the London University) com- 
mences on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 13th of October, at 8 p.w.— 
= _ and further particulars, apply to J. W. Cunnine- 











OYAL pACk Sp OE a MINES, 
JERMYN-STRE 


Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., will commence a Course of FORTY 
LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, on MONDAY 
NEXT, the 1ith of October, at 10 a.m., to be continued on each 
succeeding bs mag Wednesday, Thursday and Monday, at the 
eame hour. Fee for the Course, se Lectures will be deli- 
= oan hed “eer College ‘ eee Oxford-street. 

RCY, F.R.S., will commence a Course of FIFTY LEC- 
TURES, on METALLURGY, on MONDAY — the 11th of 
October, at half-past 11 o’clock, to be 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Monday, ae the same hour. 
Fee for the Course, 4. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ROF. TENNANT, F. G. S., will deliver a 
Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY applied to GEOLOGY 
and the ARTS, at King’s College, London, on Wednesday and 
Friday Mornings, at Nine o'clock, during October, November and 
December, commencing October 8th. 23.—A Course of 
Lectures on MINERA ALOGY and GEOLOGY wil also be delivered 
on Thursday Evenings at 8 o’clock. These ein October 14th, and 
will be continued to Easter, 1870. Fee 11. 11s. 6d. Prof. TEN- 
NANT gives PRIVATE E INSTRUCTION .~ Mineralogy and 
Geology, illustrated i aah large number of Specimens, at his 
residence, 149, Strand 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of of FART, 
SCIENCE and LITER*TUR” LADIES’ CLASSES, con- 
aucted by eminent ™ snd Teavhers.—TENTH SES! SION, 
1869-70, commen “OBER 18th. Classes for Painting 
(Oil and W. ater-« awing, Mod ‘ing, Dancing, Singing, 
rat: a ngs Pia... , Languages, H>-tory, Geograp’ iy» Mathe- 
— Drompettns and information, personally or by 

letter, at the J rary, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 

By Order of the connie 
EDWARD LEE, ‘Superintendent. 


A®UN DEL SOCIETY, or Society for Pro- 
moting the Knowledge of Art by copying and wm 
Tmportant Works of Ancient Masters.—No. 24, Old Bond: 


AR RUN DEL SOCIETY.—Entrance Donation, 
l. 1s.; Annual Subseription, 1. 1s.—All Persons becoming 
Thienbens before the 3ist of December will receive, in return for 
the oneneption of the current year, Two Chromo-lithographs, 
viz.: 1. The Adoration of the K: noord after the fresco by, Pietro 
Perugt 0, at Citta della Pieve; 2. S. Filippo Benizzi healing 
Children, after the fresco by Andrea del Sarto, in the Annun- 
ziata at Florence. 
Particulars relating to the Society can | btained lly 














street, W 








).NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared 

in the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the 

various branches of CIVIL ENGINEERING, and for the Public 

Works Department of Indian by a complete course of instruction, 

with or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address the Prin- 
AL. 









LD BOND-STREET GALLERY.— 
sineee EXAIBITION of PICTURES in_OIL and 
WATER COLOUR.—The DAYS for TAKING in PICTURES 
will be the oth and 16th of October next.—Further particulars 
a boat obtained from the Secretary, at the Gallery, 25, Old Bond- 
street, 





ery | [ NDIAN TELEGRAPH, Serr and 
FOREST SERVICES.—Candidates for these Examinations 
are specially prepared at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, So South- 
ampton.—Address the Principal. 
NHE REV. J. D. LA TOUCHE would receive 
TWO or THREE PUPILS to prepare for the Universities 
or Civil Service Examinations. He would bourhood i assist them 
in oie pg ursuits, ao which the neighbourh: 3 dered = 
pted, both as regards Geology and Botany. 
for aoe experiments is also nanan a wR, *Stokesay 
Vicarage, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


DSRS COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Bedford- 
reet.—Session, Paya y .—The INAUGURAL LECTURE 
will = delivered by’ JOHN HULLAH, Esq., on TUESDAY, 
October 12, at 3 o'clock. Admittance Free to Ladies and Gentle: 
men on presenting their Visiting Cards. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


EDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 

50l., TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

OPEN TO WomeN and to be awarded by 

in June 1870, are offered to Women who desire to enter the Medi- 

cal Profession.—Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20, 20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London. 


SURGEON will WINTER (for health and 
a change) with his young wife and two children in the South 
of France, aud be h appr © take charge of a LADY PATIEN'T.— 
4 ro L. R. C. 8., Mr. Henry Green, 117, Chancery- 


























FELLOW of the COLLEGE of PHY- 
SICIANS, and a Cambridge Graduate, age 44, a good 
linguist, is proposing to be absent from England for three or four 
months this Winter. Would gladly JOIN a PARTY GOING to 
the EAST.—Apply, by letter, to M. ee care of Messrs. Dawson 4 
Sons, 121, Cannon-street, City, E. 


R. NUMA E. HARTOG, B.A., Scholar of 

Trinity me Cambridge, and late Scholar in Classics 

and Mathematics of the University of London, wishes to meet 

with PUPILS reading for the Matriculation or other Pass Exa- 

minations in Arts, or for =; ama Honours.—Address 15, 
Belsize-square, Hampstead, N. 


NIVERSITY TESTS FOR LADIES.— 


In accordance with the present movements for a higher 
education for Ladies, ane the offer to them of University Exami- 
nations, Mrs. J. STEW ART is extending her plan of education 
by the Kate of able and well-qualified Masters, and other 
arrangements for instruction in Classics, Mathematics, History, 
Science, &c., Languages, Drawing, and Music. Her house is 
beautifully situated on = ground, and is well adapted for a 
few resident Pupils or Students, especially so for those who also 
require a HOME, as the true home principle is strictly adhered 
ii 2 — family. References required and given.—Dunedin, Red 
ill, Surrey. 


YHE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted for 


the PUBLICATION of INEDITED MANUSCRIPTS 
relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry. 


President—HIS GRACE the DUKE of MANCHESTER, 
The Council have selected for the Publication for 1869, 
The VISITATION of LONDON, in 1568, by 
COOKE. Un the press. 
Pr 














or by letter, from No. 24, Old Beng: og 
W. MAYNARD, aici, 


NV IDDLESEX on OseITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SEssi0N ry aes COMMENCED on 
FRIDAY, October 

The HOSPITAL eaatans upwards of 300 Beds. 

There are Special Wards set apart for the reception of 36 In- 
Patients eumiring Bre from Cancer, whose period of residence in the 
Hospital is unli 

— are also Socctal Departments, for Diseases of the Eye, 

men and Children, and Syphilis. 





pect and Lists of Members may be had by a plying t to 
GEO. J. ARMYTAGE, 
Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 


RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, &c., Briguton.— 
A Ca mbride M.A. (late an OPen iaS in the “43 Engineers) 
PREPARES Ke sae rapidly and successf the above. 
ugh the Woolwich Course, oe knows the ex: 
. case of failure no fees are charged.— M.A., 
4, road-street, Bri Brighton. 
M®. HOLIDAY begs to inform his Pupils that 
he bas RETURNED to TOWN, and resumed Profes- 
sional Engagements. 
18, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square. 











of Wom 

The Ov Out-Patient Department of _ Hospital is d 5 
as possible, to the its for the study of poy oo 
Practical pee are given in the Out-Patient Room on 
Diseases of the Chest, on Diseases of the Skin, Eye, &c. 

Puetnnl Instruction is also given in minor Surgery, Bandag- 
fog and Surgical Appliances. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE provides lete means, includi 
the assistance of a College Tutor, for the education of Students 
preparing for the Medical Examinations of the University of 

mdon, as well as for those of the Coll leges of Physicians and 
Surgeons and of the Society of paces 

Fee for General Students, if oe n advance, 901., entitling to 
epee attendance. If paid b y keene 351. for each of the 

two years; 20l. for the third; and 100. “tor each additional 
year's attendance 

Fee for Dental Students, 261. 5s. for the first year, and 151. 15s. 
or the second. 


For Prospectus or further information, apply to 
E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


IDUCATION in PARIS.—Madame Haver 
‘Wife of ¥ Borst, Author of * French Studies’), receives 
EN YOUNG LADIES for Board and complete —— and 
English Education —94, Avenue d’Eylau, Bois de Boul 
by M. Haver, Director, Scottish I 
Ladies, Edinbur eh 


R. W. MAW EGLEY has Resumen his 

CLASSES for Young Ladies at 8, Westbourne-terrace. 

pom rhe ant Painting in Water-Colours from Nature. Terms on 
jon. 











ition for 








R. THOMSON (Graduate of the London and 

Edinburgh Hatvesstiten} RECEIVES a limited number 

of YOUNG a GENT as Boarders and Day Scholars. He 

has removed from in ett street to the house hitherto occu- 
pied by Mr. Macco ut, at 

12, RUTLAND-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Mr. Maccoit has much pleasure in expressing his entire con- 
j= ey that Mr. Tuomson is well qualified for the duties he under- 


pees G. MEUSER, 2 Nyon, pres 


Genéve, Switzerland. 











For taining full information of the Courses of 
wee maven in this Establishment, with other particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


8. BAYNES, Librarian. — PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, and those of Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions, ¢ CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, in Town or Country. 
Reference may be made to Mr. a. Bookseller, 17 ana 18, New: 
street, oe —Address 28, Gloucester-street, Queen- 
square, W.C. 








HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO.| 


\O GRAPHY.—Ph phy is taught » Class, at 7s. @d.; oF 
Private Instruction ‘en be rsonally or by post, for it le., the 
Complete Course of Lessons. 

























































































T a CHARMING WATERING-PLACE, 

m the West Coast shire CEE comfortable HOME, 

combined, with first-class EDUCATION is offered. For children 

of delicate constitution, this mag be found —_ desirable. 

Highest references, lay c—- clerical.—Address M. M., Post-office, 
Aberystwith, Cardiganshire. 


T. JAMES’S-STREET.—York CHAMBERS. 
— Superior RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS TO LET.— 
Enquire of the House Srewarp, on the Premises. 


AW READING.—A Member of Lincoln’s 
Inn (Graduate in Law Honours, Scholar of King’s College, 
862—4), who has worked in Equity Chambers, PREPARES 
PU PILS ——— > through the Post) for LL.B., the Bar, 
and Incorporated w Society’s Examinations. References : 
Dr. Jelf, Oxford; also former Pupils.—Address LL.B., 35, Tavi- 
stock-place, W.C. 


DITOR and REPORTER. nih “thoroughly 
experienced Bewspenet Writer and Verbatim Reporter 
desires an Tn ENGA AG Would assume the entire manage- 
mene. —Address K., 92, Elizabeth-street, Cheetham-hill, Man- 
chester. 


O LITERARY GENTLEMEN and NEWS- 
PAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gentleman, having a good 
connexion with Advertisers and the Trade, desires the MANAGE- 
ENT of a Weekly Journal or Monthly < 7 —Address 
Liner, Office No. 2, Surrey Chambers, Strand, W.C 


NO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, —A 
competent Editor, who has had experience of the Metro- 
litan and Provincial Press, is just disengaged, and SEEKS 
MPLOYMENT. The Advertiser is an efficient Shorthand 
Writer.—Address Epiror, care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising 
Agent, Liverpgol. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS. i Valued for Transfer, and ee effected 


privately, by tues, Valuer of Literary perty, and 
Valuer and Kccounthnt to the Trade, 43, Paternoster- -row. 




















prusst: -CLASS REPORTER WANTED upon upon 
Provincial Daily, one that can write an occasional Article. 
Salary 1301. Also, a IOR REPORTER, to commence at 
65l.—Apply, stating experience, in first instance, by letter to 
Manacer, 4, South Molton-street, London, W. 


TH\0 EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.—A Cam- 

bridge Graduate in honours (Mathematical, Classical, and 
Natural Science), an experienced Writer, and the Author: of 
several Hey aa Books, wishes for any LITERARY EMPLOY- 
MEN a" for from two to four hours a day, or occasional.—Address 
M. » Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 





0 AUTHORS, PRINTERS, and PUB. 
lage —An experienced PRA ACTICAL PRESS COR- 
RECTO f scholastic acquirements, undertakes the SUPER- 
v TSION ¢ of WORKS through the PRESS on reasonable terms.— 
Address B. L. H., 17, Hanover-street, Long-acre, W.c. 





M ARION & 23, SoHo-sQuaRE, 
PHOTOGRAPHS 0 ‘DESCRIPTION 
May be seen and selected from 


Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON—NOTICE. 


LISTS of BOOKS in clreniation, portent. for the New Season, 
and New Editions of the OC’ ER CATALOGUES of Surplus 
Copies of Recent Books, ao for Sale at greatly reduced 
prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on appli- 


New Oxford-street, London, 
October 9, 1869. 








a ICROSCOPE.—-FOR SALE, a BARGAIN, 

a First-class BINOCULAR (No. 1a. " by BOSS, Teniien : 
complete = all necessary powers and accessories, and embody- 
ing, eve open up to the present time; nteed per- 

ir te equal to new; securely packed. m a mahogany 

ae with ater waterproof case for travelling, and pao 2 « 
lamp; cost in all about 1201. On view at ad time, gi 
arranged by letter or - 29 —Address A. M.D., 13, Heath- 
cote-street, Mecklenburgh-square, London. 


pou» MICROSCOPE by ROSS.—For SALE, 

, a No.1 B size, with mechanical stage, sub-stage, 
Gillett’s namie ender, four o ~ teh — 1 nob, 
) hy, Opticians, Bn 2 























on to he mad 








London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


er ~~ ay 
the pany, merston-b 3. Old Broad-#t 
By order, R. A. CAMER{ 
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ONCHOLOGY, &c.—Mr. R. Damon, of 

Weymouth, continues to receive large consignments of Shells 
from Foreign Correspondents, which include many that are new 
or rare. 


EOLOGY.— Elementary and other Collections. 
—An sbeidaged Catalogue of Collections in CONC HOLOGY 


and GEOLOGY gratis. 
Priced List of British Shells, 4d. 


MUSEUMS.—Large Collections in other 
departments of Natural History. Catalogue sent. 

a ONOGRAM BROOCHES, Sleeve - Links, 

ins, Earrings, and other personal Ornaments, Gold 

and Silver, carved from the solid by Gro. Barciay,8, Green-street, 

Leicester-square, who, being the first person to introduce them, 

and having bestowed great attention and study.and had more 

experience and practice than any other Artist on the caps abilities 

of Monogrammatic Decoration, is enabled to produce articles 
superior to any other establishment in the world. 





ARCLAY’S MONOGRAMS. Part N. 5s. 
to Subscribers ; to non-Subscribers, 8s. Parts A. to M. can 
be had, 5s. each.—Bancuay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


O J. B.—Thirty Varieties of the MonoGram 
J. B. by various hands. Price 1s. of all Booksellers, or post 
free for 13 stamps.—G. Banctay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 








LIFTON DOWN, facing the Promenade.— 
TO BE LET, with immedi ate possession, a First-Class 
FAMILY MANSION, of a very superior and commanding style 
of Architecture, situate in the best position of this attractive and 
fashionable locality, erected in a most substantial manner, with 
every modern improvement, situate in grounds half-an-acre in | 
extent, with carriage-drive to entrance-porch, and comprising, on | 
the ground, my dining-room, two drawing-rooms, library, and | 
ante-room ; on the first floor, five bed-rooms and bath- room ; on | 
second floor, six bed-rooms, with four bed-rooms above; on base- | 
ment, billiard-room, housekeeper’s-room, large kitchens, pantry, | 
larder and numerous offices, wine and coal cellars, coach-house 
and yene, three-stall stable and harness-room, with sitting-room 
and three bed-rooms and another room on ground-floor, or loose 
box, as desired ; large loft and other outbuildings. The residence 
is now perfectly dry and ready for papering, in which, with other 
ornamental details, the taste of the occupier would be consulted. 
To view and for farther paces apply to Messrs. LUGHES 
& SO! SON, Estate Agents, 38, College- -green, ‘Bristol. 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN engaged in 
TUITION supplied with Stationery, Books, Maps, Globes, | 
and all School Be on the most favourable terms, by 
EDWARD STA 6 and 7, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., 
who will hay - eh ation a Cats ulogue containing Descrip- | 
tions and Samples of oe and C tohering Books, &c. ; also Priced 
List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, & 


Ya emocnems. .—The STATIONERY COM- | 
PANY’S CATALOGUE and Specimens of Monograms 

and Cheap Stationery, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery | 

Company, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, , London. 








London LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square. 


London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains olumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

ee 3l. a year, or 2., Life 
Membership, 

Fifteen lil are allowed to Country, and 2 og Town 

embers. mp -room open from Ten to half-past S 

CataLocuse (New Edition), ‘prioe 158.; 
to! re 108. 


106 HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the wand required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
fuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free.— 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
reatly reduced prices may also be had, free, op application.— 
ooTH’s, CauRTON’s, Hopason’s, and Saunners & Orvey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION, offered for 
a short time only, at the following prices :—Owen Jones’s 
Examples of Chinese Ornament, 100 plates, small folio, cloth, gilt 
edges, published at 4. 43., offe red at 3l. —Gould’s Birds of Europe, 
449 coloured plates, 5 vols. folio, half morocco (good copy), offered 
at 90l.—Holy Sgr with 2238 plates by Gustave Dore, 2 vols. folio, 
morocco extra, gilt edges, published at 14/. 14.., offered at 101.— 
Russell's Memmi al of the Marris ue of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Windsor, 42 plates in colours and gold and 24 woodcuts, 
large-paper edition, folio, half morocco, published at 10U. 10s., 
offered at 3. 10s.; small-paper edition of the same work, small 
folio, cloth elegant, published at 51. 5s., offered at 1l. 108. —Master- 
pieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, by J. B. Waring, 300 plates, 
3 vols. folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, publis hed at 252., 

offered at 10l.—The Art of Illuminating, by Tymms and W. yatt, 
original edition, 100 plates, small 4to. cloth elegant nearly out of 
print), published at 31. 103., offered at 11. 16s.—Daniell and Ayton’s 
Picturesque Tour round Great Britain, upwards of 300 coloured 
plates, 8 vols. 4to. bound in 4, half morocco extra, published at 
60l., offered at 8l.—Une Thousand and One Initial Letters, illu- 
minated by Owen Jones, with extra Titles in French, folio, cloth 
gilt, published at 3J. 10s., offered at 16s.—Scott Russ ell’s Modern 
System of Naval Architecture, 167 line-engravings on copper, 3 vols. 
folio, in sheets, collected for binding, published at 422. , offered at 
31. 108.; another copy, 3 vols. folio, half morocco extra, published 
at 50l., ‘offered at 101. Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities, 
150 coloured plates, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio, half morocco extra 
(scarce), published 3 2101., offered at 300. 
to Tuomas GILBERT, _pbeniees villa, 
Cash with ord 








with Entrance-fee of 61.; 








Apply, by letter only, 
Longton- -grove, Upper Sydenham. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on ys IsH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 12. lis. 6d., may be bad at the 
reduced price of 15s., of IT. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, 
London. It contains hand- coloured Plates of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noet 
HUMPHREYS’ splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished at 32. 3s.. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 
. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand. 
coloured Plates of 800 different — and is handsomely bound 





in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


[*stRuction ‘in SCIENCE and ART for |- 
WOMEN. 


With the general assistance of the following :— 
The Duchess of St. ALBANS. 
MARY, Marchioness of SALISBURY. 
The Countess of TANKERVILLE. 
The Countess DE GREY and RIPON. 
The Countess GRANVILLE. 
The Lady ELCHO. 
The Hon. Mrs. F. BYNG. 
The Hon. Mrs. C. GREY. 
Lady NORTHCOTE. 
Lady SANDFORD. 
Lady WYATT. 
Mrs. BOWRING. 
Mrs. BRUCE. 
Mrs. THOMAS KING CHAMBERS. 
Mrs. HENRY COLE, 
Mrs. COWIE. 
Mrs. LYON PLAYFAIR. 
Mrs. GRANVILLE RYDER. 
Mrs. HUGH SMITH. 
Mrs. THRING. 


A Course of Lectures on the ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE will be delivered, by permission of the Lord President 
of the Council, at the South eer Museum, by Profs. 
HUXLEY, GUTHRIE and OLIVER. Fee, 2. 22. for about 30 
or 40 Lectures, which will begin on TUESDAY, November 9, at 
11 4.M., and be continued at the same hour on every succeeding 
Friday and Tuesday. 

The proposed Course of Elementary Instruction in Physical 
Science for Women is intended to give a connected view of the 
simple Phenomena of Nature, and thus serve as an introduction 
to subsequent discipline in particular branches of Science. Suc’ 
a Course will conveniently consist of Three Parts. The First 
(Physiography) will serve as an introduction to the other two, by 
furnishing a description and a rudimentary analysis of those 
obvious natural facts and events which are commonly treated of 
under the head of Elementary Physical Geography. The Second 
Part (corresponding with Elementary Physics and Chemistry) 
will be devoted to an exposition of the Nature and Relations of 


| the different Forms of Force under their simplest aspects. The 
Third Part (Biology) will illustrate the Phencmena of Life (whe- 
ther Physiological or Morphologic a by the means of Elementary 


The First Part of the rse will occupy between Ten 


Botany. 
Lectures, w hich will be delivered by Prof. HUXLEY; 


and Twelve 


| the Second, between Ten and Fifteen, by Prof. ee THRIE; the 


| Third, between Ten and Fifteen, by Prof. OLIV. 

Persons who may wish to attend these Lectures are requested 
to send their Names to the Hon. and Rev. Francis Byna, Trea- 
surer,§ South Kensington Museum, where Tickets can be obtained. 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, QurEn- STREET, 
e LON atdatt E.C., General and Foreign Agents and WINE 

sehen TS, beg to inform their Patrons that they continue 

to receive and forward W. orks of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
from all Parts of the World. 

Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 





~ —< 


Al Grand Assen Assemblage 0 of ‘Superior Modern Antique Carved 
Oak Furniture, consigned from Flanders for Sale without 
any reserve wi hatever. 


(=. = BULLOCK announces for SALE by 
CTION, at his Great Rooms, 211, High Holborn, nA 

SATURDAY, October 16, at 11 for 12 o'clock, sponctaally, & valu- 
ee and interesting COLLECTION of CARVED OAK FUR- 

NITURE, suitable for Dining and A. poke ae, 
Corridors,” Halls and Galleries, designed in good taste, rtion 
copied from Ancient Models to be found in the Old "chit teaux, 
Cities and Towns in the Netherlands, sent by a well-known 
Manufacturer, without any restriction as to price. 

The whole will be on view five days before the Sale. Catalogues 
eight da: = fe prior, price 6d. each, on application, or by post on 
receipt « t) stamps. 





O BE SOLD, a COLLINS'S. HARLEY 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE, as good as New, with Polar- 
iscope Parabola, 1:-inch, best English-made Lenses, Webster’s 
Condenser, with Collins's Diaphragm, &c., at a considerable 
reduction in price.—Apply to Mr. Cotuins, Optician, 77, Great 
Titchfield-street, W.C. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. CI., for OCTOBER, will be published on the 15th inst. 
Contents. 
I, JUVENTUS MUNDI. 
II. The MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
III. ee SCHOOLS of ELEMENTARY 
GIC, 








IV. MR. BROWNING’S LATEST POETRY. 
V. The POPE and the COUNCIL. 
VI. The CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT of AUSTRIA. 
VII. LITERATURE of the IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
VIII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
London: Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, W.C. 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
CLENCE, Conducted by W. FATRBAIRN, P-R.S., W. 
CROOKES. PRA HUNT, FICS. H WOODWARD, F.Gs. 
F.Z.8.. and'J. SAMUELSON, Editor, No. XXIV. October 1869, 
price — 


I. On ~ 4 Spectral see. “ Opals ; with Chromo-litho- 
and Page Plate. AM CROOKES, 2° ae ©. 
y 


VILLI 
II. Coal val Washing we Page Wate and Woodcuts. 
ANY 
ITT. On the Teaching of Natural Science at the Universities. 
IV. The Mineralogical Resources of Ireland. 
Chronicles of Science. 
With Proceedings of Learned Societies at home and abroad, and 
recent ow Literature. 
Notices of Scientific Wor 
Mackrntosn’s Scenery of England pear Wales. 
Roscoe’s Spectrum Analysis. 
Proceedings of the British Association for the Ad t 
of Science. Exeter Meeting, 1869. 
*,* This ‘aa completes the Sixth Volume of the Journal of 
Science, and is accompanied by an Index. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Sales by Auction 


i" ESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce that 

their Season for SALES by AUCTION of Libraries, 
Stocks of Books, and Literary Property of every description, will 
COMMENCE on October 11th; and, in thanking their Friends 
and the Public for past support, venture to assure them that the 


| same punctuality and regularity in the transaction of their busi- 


ness for which it has been characterized during the last forty 
years will still continue to be exercised. Valuations made for 
Probate or other purposes. 

115, Chancery-lane, W.C., October, 1869. 





Miscellaneous Books.—Five Days’ Sale. 
MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
al AY, October 11, and four following days, a Large COL- 
LECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Stocks 
of Two Country Booksellers; comprising Ancient and M odern 
Theology—Standard Works i in History—Greek and Latin Classics 
and Transl: ett Bh eee aries, Lexicons, and Students’ Books— 
Encyclopedias, Manuals, Atlases, Medical, Botanical, Geological 
and other Scientific Publications—Voyages, Trave's, and Bio- 
graphies—French, German, and Italian Literature—Music, Prints, 
and Books of Prints—Modern Publications, new, in cloth—a few 
Books in quires, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








100,000 Volumes of Popular Modern Books. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their eo eo 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., o 
TUESDAY. October 19, and four following a, One Hundred 
Thousand Volumes of POPUL AR M ODERN BOOKS, in cloth 
and boards ; regan Se 3,000 Dalziel’s Illustrated Edition of the 
Arabian Nights (pub. 21s. )—3,000 Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith 
(pub. 108. 6d.)—1,000 ‘Dalziel’s Illustrated Bunyan, 8vo. (pub. 
108. 6d.)—700 The Bible Album, tinted plates, small 4to.—2,000 
Harrison Weir’s Book of Animals, 4to.—1,500 Poets’ Wit and 
Humour, small 4to.—1,500 Old English Ballads, small 4to.—540 
Favourite Modern B: ullads, small 4to.—260 Tw: ‘o Centuries of Song, 
small 4to.—500 Memorial of the Marriage of H. R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, coloured plates, folio (pub. 51. 5s.), and 100 on large 
paper (pub. 10/. 10s.)—220 Owen Jones’s Examples of Chinese 
Ornament, small folio (pub. 41. 48.)—50 Art of Illuminating, 
small folio (pub. 32. 103.)—500 De ap Sereveages 's History of France, 
vO.—1,000 ton’s ayy Kel Science, 8vo., and 400 Diction- 
ary of Geography, 8vo.—3,000 eeton’ 's Boy's Book of History and 
Adventure, and 3,000 Fact and Faction—8,000 Beeton’s House 
and Home Books—8,000 vols. of the Mayne Reid ya 
vols. of Friendship’s Offering, the Souvenir, Bouquet, &c., plates, 
feap.—150 Art of Lluminating (sels 58.)—116 Dickens’s Our “Mutual 
Friend, 2 vols. post 8vo.—7,000 vols. of Modern Novels in quires 
—Remainders of Beeton’s Magazines, Yearly Books, Children’s 
socks. and Books of Domestic Information and Amusement, 

Railway Volumes, Juvenile Books, &. The whole lotted in suit- 
able Lots, for large or small buyers. 

Catalogues are ‘preparing. 





On Friday, October 15, will appear No. I. of 


HE GAIETY GAZETTE. An Illustrated 
Review of Life and Literature. 

Amongst its Literary Contributors will be—Dion Boucicault, 
Frederick Boyle, H. J. Byron, Saville Clark, Dutton Cook, G. F. 
Du Remneas, W. S. Gilbert, John Hollingshead, a ‘Hood, 
H. 8. Leigh, Charles Matthews, John Oxenford, J. C. Parkinson, 
Watts Phillips, J.R. Planché, T. W. Robertson, F. W. Robinson, 
George Augustus a W. Moy Thomas, Walter Therebery. God- 
‘urner, Alfred Wigan, Horace Wi ‘en, Edmund 
i i. Fairfield, w. s. Gilbert 
Watts Phillips, John Procter, G. A. Sala, Alfred Thompson, an 


others. 
HAMBERBS’S JOURNAL, 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
Contents of OCTOBER Part.—Price 7d. 
Life and Death at Bt. Breaca’s. | French Atlantic Telegraph Ex~ 
In Eight Chapte' pedit’ 
Terrestrial Magnetism. 
Greenwich Hospital. 
A —- Adventure. 





ans ee of a Unit. 
A Peep at Pompeii. 
ee oh 8 Beau. 





Inthe Temple. 
Pi hotographt Wonders. The e Month : Science and Arts. 
Fig a Four pieces of Original Poetry. 
ot 217 
And the Conclusion of an Original Tale,fentitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
Price 28. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW,. 
No. XXVII. OCTOBER, 1869. 


A The, Dot ate Christ; the Atonement Controversy. By G. Vance 


Smit 
2. Chsintieniey ay India. ay H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil Service. 
3. Renan’s St. Paul. By C. Kegan Paul, M. 

4. The Jewish Messiah. I. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 

5. Modern Materialism and ite ee to the Doctrine of Im- 


mortalit; By John Ow 
6. Frederick William Faber. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 
7. Miscellanea Theologica. 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street,. 
Covent-garden, London ; 20, South F: erick-street, Edinburgh.. 





Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 
pékzt XII. of the JOURNAL of TRANS- 


ACTIONS of — VICTORIA INSTITUTE, containing. 
Papers by Dr. M‘Causland ‘On some Uses of Sacred Prii Primev: 

History,’ and by Rev. ( e A. Row ‘On the Relation of Reason to 
Philosophy, Theology and Revelation.’ With the Discussions 


thereon. 
Also, price Half-a-Crown, 


ANALYSIS of HUMAN RESPECTABILITY. 
By the Er. WILLIAM J. IRONS, D.D., Prebendary of on 
Paul’s. Being Three Papers read before the Victoria Institute. 


pe i R. Hardwicke, and Bell & Daldy. 
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Demy 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
eas SATURDAY REVIEW AND THE: 
*KINGS of ROME.’ By T. H. DYER, LL.D. | 
London: Bell & Daldy. | 


yd News QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 254, will | 
published on SATURDAY, October 16. 


Contents. 





I. ISLAM. 
II. ISAAC BARROW. 
III. HIGHER and LOWER ANIMALS. 
IV. The BYRON MYSTERY. 
V. The WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. 
VI. The ODES of HORACE. 
VII. RE-CONSTRUCTION of the IRISH CHURCH. 
VIII. SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 
1X. The PAST and FUTURE of CONSERVATIVE 
POLICY. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, 
October, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, the 
16th instant. 
Contents. 
I, The ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
IL, FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS. 
III. The DUC D’AUMALE'’S LIVES of the CONDES. 
IV. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
V. COUNT BISMARCK. 
VI. ROBINSON’S PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 
VII. FERGUSSON on TREE and SERPENT WORSHIP. 











BOOKS. 
ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


F. B. KITTO is offering the under-mentioned Books at the 
very low Prices affived—a Selection only from a large 
Stock—at No. 5, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 
(facing the Church.) 





— 
Published Offered 
a arenes 2 vols. imp..Jan at at 

shed, 4880 600 
The MARRIAGT of PRINCE and PRINCESS 
f WALES, ee a 

Mlustrat tions ee 0 110 
—— ENID, with | Mustrations sc 

Gustave Doré 10 01 0 
TENNYSON'S VIVIEN ond “GUINEVERE, 

Doré’s Photographs, in Portfolio 600 400 
VIVIEN, inl iia Does 's Photographs, 

in portfolio ~ 330 200 
SWISS SCENERY, with the deautifal Illus- 

trations by Thompsoi ee $8320 i038 


SUMMER SCENES, ilusteated ‘with Photo- 
graphs ee the pcm aaesond —_ Foster 
Pictures ~ 4846 22° 
LEAVES from HER MAJESTY’S JOUR- 
NAL of LIFE in the HIGHLAN DS, illus- 
trated with C — Steel - Wood 
Engravings 220 1100 
bade cy MASTERPIECES of "INDUS- 
AL ART, in3 vols. imp. whole mor. 28 0 0 99 0 
HALL Aas LITERARY FIBEORE of . 























7 @ ROPE, 3 vols. 8vo. calf eo 20 
VIII. DIARIES of CRABB ROBINSON. 
7 5 @ IBBON’S 
IX. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH and NATIVE. - Stoke we edited by o 210 0 
X. The VICTORIAL of DON PEDRO NINO. THIRLWALL’S HISTORY “of GREECE, 
XI. MILL'S SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 8 vols. calf, 1849 Editio: - 800 
London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. TURNER'S ee MIDDLE AGES, § 5 
vols. 8vo. full calf ee 200 
Just published, HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8yo. calf e __ 016 0 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series, | MITPORD’S HISTORY of GREECE, 8 vols. 
No. XXVI. price 6a. 8vo. half calf ee a 
Contents. TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 7 vols. 
I. The Religious Tendencies of India. fall calf, 8vo. ster 
II. Psychologism and Ontologism. NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, B vols. 
7 an racer ptm oe’ 8vo. calf - 217 6 
he Gallican Assem 1682. 
V. iar Pecdionte ine tee ARNOLD’ s HISTORY of ROME, 5 vols. 8vo. calf .. 217 6 
VI. Catholic amg” tne GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CHARLES L.2vols. 1 18 ‘0 100 
_ Vil. Fee erre pean Rome nee Thought. OLIVER CROMWELL, 2 vols. 8vo.cf.118 0 1 0 0 
a ‘a ‘4 
TX, Thekandlesd and Tonant —_ RICH ARDSON’S DICTIONARY of the ENG. 
X. Notices of Books : Sc as Liberal Ca- 1 LANGUAGE, 2 vols. 4to. half calf .. 315 0 
fq Germany —The © ores of re Whole calf oe oe 313 0 
aM Ps an gr. Planties on Infallibilit; d v" N 
the oe a a sr a Ryder . “x4 Mr. a pF a oy am GAZETTEER, 100 
ulkes’s Letter— as) = 
the Dublin Review. £0. F to the Editor of | now QUIXOTE, best paper Dors's Tustrae 
XI. Correspondence :—Dr. Melia on Our Blessed Lady—Dr. tions, half calf, gilt edges .. on 78 
Gillow on Oxford Education, &c. HENRY'S COMMENT. ARY on BIBLE, 3 vols. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. 17, Portanenrsteest, and calf = 
63, Paternoster-row MAUNDER'S 7 TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, eo ese 
7 HE ART-JOURNAL|— —— SCIENCE, ‘BIOGRAPHY, whole 
for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.), is Now Reavy. calf, each .. se 288 
Sane Beceavinos, BIBLE, gel; a os +015 0 O10 6 
I. The RETURN of the RUNAWAY, after J. Clark. ———— ie Ag nm RR Re 
II. IN the HIGHLANDS, after R. Carrick. cemambenae uate ees | “e845 
III. The LOST PLEIAD, after the Statue by J. G. Lough. whole calf Se oe ee ea 176 
Literary ContRIBUTIONS. ie HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, ae 
The Knights of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. E. L, Cutts, B.A. ee ee eee a 
(Illustrated.) 44 J ome BECKMANN’S HISTORY of INVENTIONS, 
Pict tare Galleries of Ttaly—Milan and Bologna. By James Daf- 2 vols. calf 080 
orne. ustratec - 
The Seats Homes o of f Fngland—Alnwick Castle. By 8S. C. Hall, - ga eg toned 9 paper, with En -1150 100 
Adasen (iitetrated:) FOSTERS (BIRKET) ENGLISH “LAND- al 


British Artists, their Style and Character—D. 0. Hill, R.S.A. 
By James Dafforne. (Illustrated.) 
A Trip to the Amsterdam Tt aaa 
Munich International Exhibiti 
‘With numerous other Papers on ; Current Art-Topics. 
London: Virtue & Co. Ivy- lane, Paternoster-row. 
Published Q Quarterly, —_ Lithographic Plates and Engravings 
nm Wood, price 43. 


HE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 


SCIENCE. Edited by Dr. LANKESTE :, 
BRAY LANKESTER BAF EMS) FES and 


C ve XVIL—MNe ies. 
MEMOIRS. ‘contents of No. XXX VI.—New Series. 


Monograph of Monera. By Ernst Haeckel. (Continued.)— 
Snumeration of Micro-Lichens parasitic on other Lichens. 
By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. F.R.S.E. (Concluded.)— 
On some Technical a of the Spectrum Micro- 
scope. By H.C. Sorby, F.R.S.—On Draparnaldia cruciata, 
Hicks. By J. es Hicks, M.D. F.R.S.—On some 
Freshwater Rhizopoda, New or Little-known. By William 
Archer. _ (Continued.) — Sante on Certain Freshwater 
Species of Diatomacex. By A. S. Donkin, M.D. 
NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Resolution of Nobert’s Lines—New Test-Object—Some Re- 
marks on Dr. Donkin’s Recent Paper on Diatomacez. 
REVIEW—What is Microscopical Science ? 


QUARTERLY CHRONICLE of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 
Histology — Embryology — Microzoology — Miscellaneous — 
Spectroscopy—General. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s., or by post 13 stamps, 


ON a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 
applying remedial Agents ~ — Cayity of the Tympanum. 
Reprinted from The Medical Pre irewlar. — 
By EDWARD ‘BISHOP, M.D., 
Late Surgeon to > the Metropolitan Infirm ry for Diseases of 
the Ear, Sackville-street, 


London: John Churchill & Son, New ediogion street. 





HOME AFFECTIONS : as sung by the ‘POETS. 
Edited by Mackay.. 110 090 
Te CENTURIES of SONG, with Thustra- 


on 2 ® 010 6 
LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION, morocco ..3 30 114 0 
The LIFE of MAN Symbolized in the Months 
of the Year, with Designs by Leighton ..2 20 11 0 
bags a Seca DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, 
y Fairbairn, 2 vols. royal 8vo. whole calf..412 0 210 0 
snounen Ss HISTORY of ENGLAND, 10 seed 
8vo. half calf ae ee 660 
Ee of SOCIETY, GRAVE and Gay, . ae 
roy 
en ZAMBESI oo 110 060 
ARMSTRONG’S NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 016 0 O11 6 
BAINES’S SOUTH AFRICA oe +. 110 010 6 
FOSTER’S ESSAYS, 1 vol. roy. 8vo. halfmor. .. 080 
GOSSE’S SEA ANEMONES + 110 O10 6 
GRANT’S WALK ACROSS AFRICA -§ 06 0 060 
HOOKER’S FLORA - oe . 015 0 050 
JAMES’S (J. A.) LIFE, 8vo. o. + 01220 060 
HUC’S TARTARY .. oe oe ~ 110 076 
RAFFLES (THOMAS), LIFE of, Svo. + 02 0 060 
ROGERS'S ALGERIA, 8vo. + 01220 080 
SPEKE’S SOURCES of the NILE, 8v0. » Fe OF 8 
The SKETCHER. By Eagles. 8yvo. + 0106 07 6 
VAUGHAN’S NONCONFORMITY, 8yo. .. 076 040 
BLAIKIE’S HEAD and HANDS in the 
WORLD of LABOUR, crown 8vo. 036 020 
sear ra SAINTS’ raiaiessareranitener REST, piesa! ove 


Sale during the Month of October only. 


F. B. KITTO, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 
Facing the Church. 





451 
Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 78. 


- CLIMATE of PAU, and its Influence 
maeiee and DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S.E., Resident Physician at Pau. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. _ 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GLOSSARY of the WORDS and 
PHRASES of FURNESS (North Lancashire). With Tlus- 
trative Quotations, principally from the Old Northern Writers. 


London: J. Russell Smith. Caslisie: Geo. Coward. 
Third Edition, revised, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL GAUGING ; 


with Instructions in the Use of Sikes’s Hydrometer. Also 
Chapter on Distillation, describing the Process for ascertaining 
the Strength of Wines. lustrated with Diagrams. 
By J. B. KEENE, of H.M. Customs. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


SCARCE AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
AND PRINTS, 
Extracted from the List of 
0. HOLTORP & CO., 
PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


} OR B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 
XV. Century, believed to be of Flemish execution, written 
on 244 pages of fine pure vellum 19 } 
each with an Urnamental Border the full size of the page, 
and 26 small ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- 
fully tinished Initial Letters in gold and colours throughout 
the volume, 12mo. (size 4; by 3} in.), elegantly bound in green 
velvet, 14l. 14s. 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
Predicatorum jordinis | Sancti Dominici. Parisiis, in edibus 
vidu viri T i Kerver. 1540, 8vo. half calf, 
printed i in red and black, each page surrounded with an orna- 
mental woodcut border, 44 full- me © oodeuts, and one of 
St. Dominick, by Geofroy Tory, on the title-page, sl. 83. 


Breviarium Predicatorum, juxta Decreta Capituli 
Generalis sub Reverendiss. P, F. Francisco Romeo wrk 
nensi, Magistro Generali dicti Ordinis Salmatiw. a.p. 155) 

celebrati. Apud Heredes L. Junte. 1552. Large folio, Fn 
in red and black, with a great number of Woodcuts mye i= 
Initial Letters, tall copy, in the contemporary stamped b 
ing, in good preservation, 3U. 33. 


Missale ad Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie usum. 
Parisiis, T. Kerver, 1540. 8vo. vellum, gilt gaufré edges, black 
letter, Woodcuts, 21. 28. 

Albert Diirer—The Apocalypse. Nurnberge, 1498. 


Large folio size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 
101. 108. 














Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in ere incisee et excuse, 
et deseriptione bag ae morali et politica, paige a 
Geo. Bruin et Fr. Hogenbergius. Colonic, 1577. vols. im- 

rial folio, vellum ; a splendid copy, with rough p tenn g con- 
Paining ! 300 Views of the Principal Towns and Cities of Great 
| agg Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 
Coy 


Les Edifices aie * Rome, 
mesurés tré A. D ar Pari 
1682. Roy: al folio, calf silt, "Plates by Os Soy large pape®, 
with rough leaves, 2I. 28. 


Vegetii Renati de Re Militari. Lutetiw, 1532. 
Full- page Woodcuts. R. Valturium ad illustrem heron 
P. Malatestam, de Re oe Parisiis, 1532. Woodcuts. 
Folio, 2 vols. in 1, calf, 21. 28 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for Herne business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to be had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


dessings os 








LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.C. 


ean RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
— —Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month t 


j onl & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RerAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(pRCHESTEA (The): Journal of Music and 
Drama roy every Friday. Price Threepence.— 
Advertisements to be sen 


Apams & os 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
[THE Li LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
Sppchetions and Tabular Arrangement.— 
F. 48 ) &- sent 


Apams & Secons 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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In thogues, press, with Coloured Map and Engravings on Wood, 
crown 8vo. 
hes CLIMATE and RESOURCES of 
MADEIRA. 


By MICHAEL L. GRABHAM, M.D. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





se monde, ae Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engravings 
Coloured Frontispiece and 6 Panoramic Maps, post 
Sy0. ty 128. 


W INTER and SPRING on the SHORES of 
the MEDITERRANEAN; or, the Riviera, Mentone, 
Italy, Corsica, ey Algeria, — and Biarritz, as Winter 
Climates. By J NRY BENNET, M. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Bariington: street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S, 
Now ready, 5s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM ; or, Life, Force and Matter. 
John Churchill & Sons. 


ILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC SPELLING. 
Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Counters may be had. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











Just published, 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


SSAYS of a BIRMINGHAM MANUFAC- 
TURER. By W. LUCAS SARGANT, Author of ‘Social 
Innovators,’ ‘ Apology for Sinking Funds,’ &c. 

1. Characteristics of Manufactures—2. Treland and the Tenure 
of Land.—3. Limited Democracy.—4. * Dy’ slogistic’—5. Sir Samuel 
Bentham. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. éd. 


HE RELATION of LANGUAGE to 
THOUGHT. By WM. ROSCOE BURGESS, M.A., Vicar 
of Christchurch, Latchford. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





1 vol. 8vo. now ready, price 21s. 


SREATIOR on COLOURS and PIGMENTS 

sed by ARTISTS. Beimg an entirely New and Practical 

Bdition of Field’s Chromatography.’ Revised, re-written, and 
brought down to the Present Time by THOMAS W. SALTER, 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. 
NEW WORK by COLONEL PEYTON, Author of ‘ The 
American Crisis,’ ‘The Adventures of my Grandfather,’ &. 
UT-WEST ; or, Personal Recollections of a 
run Across the Alleghany Mountains, and over the Prairies 
of the Far-West, one-and-twenty Years ago. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





In crown 8ve. price 68. 


HE METAPHYSICS of ETHICS. By 
IMMANUEL KANT. Translated by T. W. SEMPLE, 
Advocate. ees Edition. With an te wy 
HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.I 
eens of: Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


NTIDARWINISM. Bythe Rev. James M. 
CANN, D.D., Incumbent of St. Jude’s English Episcopal 
Church, Glasgow. With Professor Hux.ey’s REPLY, 
Hamilton, Adams & Co., and James Nisbet & Co, London. 





Imperial 4to. now ready, price 21. 28. 


HE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. By 
T. H. MAGUIRE. A full Treatise on the subject copiously 
illustrated. 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published, 8yo. cloth, price 5s. 


GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the 
HUNDRED of LONSDALE, North and South of the 
Sands, in the County of Lancaster. "Together with an Essay on 
some Leading C apr re cs of the Dialects spoken in the Six 
Northern Counties of England a rraty Northumbria). By the 
~~ RUBERT BACKHO SE PEACOC Edited by the Rev. 
Z LT, KINSON, Author of ‘A Glossary of the Dialect of Cleve- 
ani 
‘Hodis: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the 
Purposes of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. &c. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover- “street, Piccadilly. 


L 








Just published, | 
CHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 180 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 
Also, by the same Translator, 


GOETHE’S TORQUATO TASSO, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 150 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, 
eT into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. post 


TRANSLATIONS of THE MEDEA, IPHI- 
GENIA IN AULIS, and the IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS of 
EURIPIDES. By J. CARTWRIGHT, A.M. In1 vol, post | 
8vo. 236 pp., 48. 6d. post free. 

David Nutt, 270, Strand, London. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun | 
MILLARD, Professor of Elocution in the Royal Puly- 
technic Institution, London. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Volume the First, in 8vo. price 128. cloth, 


OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SAN-} 
SKRIT, GREEK, and LATIN. By W. H. FERRAR. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor’ of Trin. Coll. Dublin. To be completed | 
in One more Volum | 
London: llonemans andCo. Dublin: W. M* ‘Gee. 


“Now ready, in feap. Byo. price 58. cloth, | 
WELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE 
CIVILISATIONS and their PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 
Delivered at the Alexandra College by JOHN P. MAHAFFY, 
A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF SHAFTESBURY'S CHARACTERISTICS. 
Vol. I. in 8vo. ready on the 23rd instant, 


HARACTERISTICS of MEN, MANNERS, | 
Seen TIMES. By ANTHONY, Third Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY. Published from the Edition of 1713, with | 
Engravings Tocaiah by the Author; and Edited, with Margins al 
Analysis, Notes and Lllustrations, by the Rev. WALTER M. 
HATCH, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
pleted in Three Volumes.) 
Also in preparation, 


A LIFE of the THIRD EARL of SHAFTES- 
BURY, compiled from Unpublished Documents; with a 
Review of his eaenanen Opinions. By the Rev. W. M. 
HATCH, M. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. | 

| 
| 
| 


(To be com- | 





PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES—NEW MANUAL. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
A? MANUAL of SPANISH for ENGLISH- | 
MEN, and of ENGLISH for SPANIARDS. By THOMAS 

PRENDERGAST, late of the Civil Service at Madras: Author 

of ‘ The Mastery of Languages,’ Second Edition, 8vo. price 6. 

By the same Author, Revised Editions of the | 
MASTERY SERIES, Frencu, price 1s. 6d. GERMAN, price 
1s. 

Also of the HANDBOOK to the MASTERY 
SERIES, Fv 1s. 6d., setting forth an exact method, differing 


in essentials from all others. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo. cloth, 52. 

IT ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION and 

- its LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author 
of ‘ The History of Egypt,’ &c. 
TEXTS from the HOLY BIBLE explained by | 
Ancient Monuments. By SAMUEL SHARPE. With 166 En- 
gravings by Bonomi. Post 8vo. Second Edition, enlarged, cloth, 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


| Now ready, Price 4s, 


| PoEMs on SUBJECTS selected from the 


ACTS of the SPOSELES with other Miscellaneous Pi 
By H.C. G. MOULE, M Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Cambridge : Detchten Bell & Co. London: Be & Daldy. 
Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
(THE E 


LADIES in PARLIAMENT; and Other 
era! yak ROE with Additions and Annotations. By 
and Author of * 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


eves, 





The Competition Wallah.’ 














Sixth Edition, with Phot hi tispi price 1s. 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER ; or, 
Counsels for a Young Author. 
Contents. 
Publishers Publishing Arr t Illustrati: 
Binding Notices of the Press Advertising 
Copyright, &c. Typo-Marks for Proof-Sheets im of Books 


Sizes of Paper Comparative Sizes of Books and Paper, &c. 
With Specimens of various Types and Wood and Photographic 
Illustrations, 

London: Provost & Co. (successors to A. W. Bennett), 5, Bishops- 
gate Without, E.C. 


Just published, small 4to. cloth gilt, price 68. 
IA DOLOROSA; or, the Heiress of Alton 


Grange’s Sorrow: and Other Poems. By M. 
** Both as regards subject and matter, — neatly got-up volume 
of poems will be highly prized.”— Observe 
London: Provost & Co. ( 
gate Without, E.C. 


In 8 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES, translated 
y SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the Autho- 
rized English Old Testament. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, translated from 
Griesbach’s Text, by the same. Uniform in cloth, 1s. 6d. Fifth 


Edition. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 26, Soho-square. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
With Engravings, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


EATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING, 
and the PREVENTION and CURE of RESTIVENESS in 


HORSES. 
By FRANCIS DWYER, 
Major of Baas in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
This Enlarged Edition comreeee a New Section on DRAUGHT 
and HARNESS, 


From Reviews of First Edition. 


“Very ably written, and bears the impress on ome 7 bage of 
great skill and thorough mastery of the subject.”—Bell’s Life. 

*In this work ieee have some of the soundest and most valuable 
suggestions we hav No man who cane: < vel rides a horse 
should leave this work unstudied.”—Sunda da. 

“* One of the = paseo and sensible books rs of its kind ever 

Moro ah ”— Spo 

We have both studied his arguments with attention and 
Mieke them by repeated experiments; and our conclusion cer- 
| tainly is, that they require nothing but publicity to effect a 
material change in the » ee practice of English horseman: 
ship.”— Fraser's cree 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





toA. W. B tt), 5, Bishops- 














Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 8s. cloth, 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


JASON: 


A POEM. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


F. S. Exuis, 33, King- 


street, Covent-garden. 





OUR LEGENDS 


AND LIVES: 


A Gift for all Seasons. 
By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. 


Crown 8vo. 63. . 
e, delicate feminine gleaner, long ago celebrated by Leigh Hunt, has collected in ‘Our Legends and Lives, a Gift 





} 


| 


for all Seasons,’ as charming a sheaf of grain from fields which she had herself sown as we have seen for many a day. 
Mrs. Hervey, better known to poetic readers, perhaps, as Miss Montagu,—that Eleanora Louisa whom the singer of 
‘Rimini’ described as having the prettiest name ‘betwixt Naples and Pisa,’—is the poetess of domestic life and of 
household emotion, not in the lower sense of these words, but in the higher—not as Eliza Cook is a poetess of domestic 
life, but as Elizabeth Browning was and Jean Ingelow is. Yet Mrs. Hervey has a place apart and of herown. If she 
can be said to claim a place beside, and not below, these gifted women,—and we certainly think she may,—it must be 
on the independent and original ground of her humanness of thought. She is not only a woman always, but a woman 
in some relation to the common family—a daughter, a wife, a mother, a friend; and the sense of this relation gives to 
her verse a tenderness and charm which are altogether her own. She i is not, however, wanting in fancy and in construc- 
tive power, as the lyrical and dramatic pieces now collected prove. "Atheneum. 

** Mrs. Hervey is a poet of high order........ The larger portion of the contents consists of legends, many of which 
are powerful as well as beautiful. Often they contain a forcible moral, and are charming considered merely as compo- 
sitions. Occasionally she selects religious subjects, and deals with them in a holy spirit.” —Art-Journal, 

‘The author presents this volume to the public as a gift book suitable for all seasons, and a very acceptable book 
of poetry it is.”—Observer. 

‘* Beautiful as butterflies......Fancifully grouped as ‘May Flowers and Thorns,’ ‘A Harvest Sheafd. 2.” Christmas 
Wreath,’ ‘ New Year's Gifts,’ ‘ Relics of Bishop Valentine,’ and the like.” —Dispatch. 

‘* Facile, correct, and spirited, and in many no little dramatic interest.”—Star. 

“Poems of first-class merit......She invariably pleases the ear by her rhythmical precision, and holds captive the 
mind by the subtlety, and sometimes the sublimity, of her conceptions A considerable portion of the volume is 
devoted to ‘Seaside Life and Legend.’ We can confidently recommend Mrs. Hervey’s book to the lovers of true 
poetry. It forms most emphatically a * Gift for all Seasons.’”—Thanet Advertiser. 

“E. L. Hervey is a name ‘not unknown to fame.’........ Very modern . X -wy very cultured in expression, and 

very graceful in construction......‘ The Highland Lover’—a charming poem. If Mrs. Hervey had written nothing else, 
to have written this would have been enough to establish her claims to rank amoggst the best poetesses of Great 
| Britain,’ ’—Leader, 


London: TriipnzR & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, price 6s. 4to. toned paper, 


M E D E 4A. 


By ALFRED B. RICHARDS. 
With a Photograph from the celebrated Picture of F. Sandys. 


“Many graceful, many passionate, many sorrowful, many pathetic passages.”—Atheneum. 

“Strains of a far grander and deeper significance, scarcely to be excelled in modern poetry.”—Morning Herald. 

“Solemnity and grandeur. Lines so weighty and melodious, as to linger in the memory even after a single 
perusal.” —Sunday Times. 

*‘ Many rare and beautiful passages. 


An artistic production that will take a high rank......Nobility of thought 
and happiness of expression. 


The photograph is exquisite.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper, 
By the same Author, price 7s. 


RELIGIO ANIME; and Other Poems. 


“His muse accords well with the voices of children and the song of birds, the ripple of sunlit water and the dying 
splendour of evening clouds. He writes with tenderness and feeling of all that is beautiful, loving, and gracious, of 
woman’s love and man’s honour, and of all that makes England dear to the patriot.”—Standard. 


CuapMaN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


ew 











The OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
The MORALITY of FIELD SPORTS. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
SUPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS. By A. C. SwINBURNE. 
OLD GUILDS and NEW FRIENDLY and TRADE SOCIETIES. By J. M. Lupiow. 
The WORSHIP of ANIMALS and PLANTS. Part I. TOTEMS and TOTEMISM. By J. F. M‘LENNAN. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, as ARTIST and MORALIST. By J. Buxton FoRMAN, 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By MARMION SAVAGE. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA. A Journal of Travel 


and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey for a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. By 
WILLIAM A. BELL, M.A. M.B. Cantab. F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. with 20 Chromos and 
numerous Woodcuts. [This day. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING;; their Origin, History, 


Uses, and Abuses. By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S. F.A.8.L., Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers. With 
210 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 21s. (This day. 








A VISIT to QUEENSLAND and HER GOLDFIELDS. By 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 





A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS 


trated with all the Original Woodcuts and Steel Plates. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


BOOKS. Illus- 


(In the press. 





A VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. By Alfred Austin. 


One Shilling. [Second Edition, this day. 





The “BEGGYNHOF”: The City of the Single. By the Author 


of ‘Gheel,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





: NEW NOVELS. 
M. orn N. By G. J. Wayre Menvitiz. In 2 vols. 


[Neat weck. 
ONLY HERSELF. By Ayniz Tuomas. 3 vols. [On Monday, 
THE SCAPEGOAT. By Lezo. In 2 vols. [Net week, 


TOO BRIGHT JO LAST. By Atice Fisuer. 1 vol. 


[In a few days. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


—@~—— 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, 


October, 1869. (On Saturday next. 
Contents. 


I. The ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
II. FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS. 
III. The DUC D'AUMALE’S LIVES of the CONDES. 
IV. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
.» COUNT BISMARCK. 

VI. ROBINSON’S PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 
VII. FERGUSSON on TREE and SERPENT WORSHIP. 
VIII. DIARIES of CRABB ROBINSON. 

1X. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH and NATIVE. 

X. The VICTORIAL of DON PEDRO NINO. 
XI. MILL’S SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS 
of ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary 
Chronicles. By THOMAS COBBE, Barrister. 8vo. 16s. 

[On Thursday next. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By 
J. A. FROUDE, M.A. Vous. XL. ‘and XIL., in 8vo., 368. 
completing the Work. [In October. 


In FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the 
Elf-World. By RICHARD DOYLE. With a Poem by W. 
ALLINGHAM. In folio, with 16 Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. [Early in November. 


OUR CHILDREN’S STORY, by ONE 
of their GOSSIPS. By the Author of ‘How we spent the 
Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag.’ Small 4to. with 60 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. (Nearly ready. 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps 
towards Social Science. By the Author of ‘ Records of the 
Ministry of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps,’ &. 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


rHSs 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By 


JOHN STUART MILL. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The PLACE of RITUAL: a Sermon 
preached at the Reopening of Anderston Church, Glasgow, by 
the Rev. A. K, H. BUYD, D.D., First Minister of St. An- 
drews. 8yo. Ln a few days. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 
2 vols. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. 
WELD. Edited by his WIDOW; with Portrait and Memoir. 
Post 8yo. Un a few days. 


The SCENERY of ENGLAND and 


WALES: an Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological 
Causes, especially Denudation, by which the Physical Fea- 
tures of the Country have been produced. By D. MACKIN- 
TOSH, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 86 Woodcuts, price 12s. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 


ARISTOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. 
By ROBERT WILLIAMS, B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer 
of Merton College, Oxford. 8yo. price 12s. 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel 
FITZWYGRAM, Fifteenth King’s Hussars. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Illustrations. (On the 21st inst. 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical 


and Practical, in Treatises by Various Authors. Edited b; 


T. HOLMES, M.A.,&c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 


with numerous Illustrations. In 5 vols. 8vo. price 218, each, 
Vou. I. now ready. {Vo. IL. in November. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, Descriptive and 


Surgical. With nearly 400 large Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, 
by T. HOLMES; with an Introduction on General Anatomy 
and Development by the Editor. Royal 8yo. price 28s. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Thev- 
retical and Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, 
M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised :— 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, price 15s. 
Part II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, price 21s. 


Part III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, price 24s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


———.—- 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. HOOK, Dean of Chichester. Forming the 
Eighth Volume of ‘The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY.’ 8vo. 15s. [Ready. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of ‘ Mansfield Park.’ By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AUSTEN 
LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Ilus- 
trations. [On Oct, 25. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon. 
WILLIAM WICKHAM, attached to the Head-Quarters of 
the English Army during the Great War. Including interest- 
ing Letters of the Archduke Charles, Wilberforce, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Grenville, Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the 
Tenth, Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Fox, Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Whitworth, Suwarrow ; an interesting Correspond- 
ence with Lord Grenville, Secretary of Ireland, during 
Emmett’s Rebellion. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM 
WICKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Hon. William 
‘Wickham and Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 2 
vols. Syo. 


The LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. Edited 
by the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

[On Oct. 25. 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WAL- 
LINGTON, kept during the Troublous Times of Charles the 
First. Now first published from the Original in the British 
Museum. Edited by Mrs. WEBB. 2 vols. 8vo. [On Oct. 25. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend and other illustrative Notes, and some original 
Legends now first published. In 2 vols. demy Svo. hand- 
somely printed. With an Original Frontispiece by George 
Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, and Two New Ones by Leech. Edited by the Rey 
RICHARD DALTON BARHAM, [On Oct 25. 


SIR H. LYTTON BULWER’S HISTO- 
RICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett 
—Canning. A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. 68. 


The SUN. By Amepér GuitiEmin, Author 
of ‘The Heavens.’ Translated by Dr. PHIPSON. With 50 
Tilustrations. Crown 8yo. [On Oct. 25. 





The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 


Edition in 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations. 
[On Oct. 20, 


TWELVE WONDROUS TALES. By W. 
KNOX WIGRAM, Barrister-at-Law. With Comic Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo. [On Nov. 1. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By the 
Hon. MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘A Very Simple Story,’ 
* Peggy,’ &. Crown 8yo. 6s. (On Oct, 15. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. Being the 
First Volume of a NEW LIBRARY EDITION of JANE 
AUSTEN’S WORKS. Beautifully printed. To be completed 
in Five Monthly crown 8vo. volumes, price 68. each. 

[On Nov. 1. 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. A New Edition, in crown 
8vo. price 68. [Ready in a few days. 


Ricard Benttey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 














13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 


—— 





VOLUME II. of 


Her Majesty's Tower. By'| 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Depicarep, sy Express Prr- 
MISSION, TO THE QuEEN. Demy 8vo. 158. [Now ready. 


ConTENTS: The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Court | 
—Lord Grey of Wilton—Old English Catholics—The Eng- 
lish Jesuits— White Webbs—The Priest’s Plot— Wilton 
Court—Last of a Noble Line—Powder-Plot Room—Guy 
Fawkes—Origin of the Plot—Vinegar House—Conspiracy 
at Large—The Jesuit’s Move—In Londen — November, 
1605—Hunted Down—In the Tower—Search for Garnet— 
End of the English Jesuits—The Catholic Lords—Harry 
Percy—The Wizard Earl—A Real Arabella Plot—William 
Seymour—The Escape—Pursuit—Dead in the Tower— 
Lady Frances Howard—Robert Carr—Powder Poisoning— 
The End, 


Noblesse Oblige. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of * — Huguenot Family,’ * Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,’ &. 3 vols. {Oct. 13. 


Lif d Remat yf 
ROBERT LEE, D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, Professor 
of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University of 
Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and 
Chaplain in gorcinary to the Queen, &c. By ROBERT 
HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIP HANT, Author of ‘ The Life 
of the Rev. Edward Irving.’ 2 vols, 8yo. with Portrait, 30. 


The Unkind Wi ord, and 


other Stories. By the ae of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 2 yols. 21 


Francis the First, and other 


Historic Studies. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


Debenham’s Vow. By 


= B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &. 
3 vols. 


Guy Vernon. By the 


Hon. Mrs. WOULFE. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Robert 


FALCONER. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. Form- 
ing the New Volume of “Hurst & Buackert’s STANDARD 
Liprary.” 58. Illustrated. (Oct. 15. 








NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 


Viola. By the Author 


of ‘CASTE,’ ‘ PEARL,’ &. 3 vols. 


Sir Thomas Branston. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
* Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The separate positions of this story are told so distinctly 
and powerfully that we cannot help being interested and fas- 
cinated.”— Times. 

** An extremely interesting novel.”—Athenew 

** An exceedingly powerful, criginal, and fascinating — . 

‘elegrap! 

“This isas powerful as any of Mr. Gilbert’s characteristic tales. 
We doubt whether he has ever before ee of s0 con- 
tinuous and intense an interest.”—Spectato 

his work very pleasantly sustains Mr. Gilbert's re’ ~ ons as 
one of the most natural of contemporary novelists.”— 

“A story of intense power and reality.”—Standard. 

LADY —. peered of ‘ Mrs. St. Clair’s Son,’&c. 3 vols. 
“AT. } 


Helen’s First Love. 
novel”—John Bull. 
By 


A Book of Hei Heroines. 





the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &¢. 3 vols. 
“The heroines of these volumes are most of them charming; 





all of them are women worth reading about.”—Obdserver. 


STRAHAN & CO’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_>—_ 


A New Book. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. 


| History of Religious Thought in England, 
from the Reformation to the End of Last Century. By the 
Soares a N HUNT, Author of ‘An Essay on Pantheism.’ 


|Peeps at the Far East. By Norwan 
MACLEOD, D.D. With Illustrations. Small 4to. 


Other Folks’ Lives. By M. B. Sseptzy. 


Crown 8yo. 


Our Common Faith. Popular Expositions 
of the Apostles’ Creed. By BISHOP ALEXANDER. eam 
paper C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., WM. HANNA, 

XANDER RALEIGH, D.D., DAVID BROWN D. D: 9 
Ww. LINDSAY. ALEXANDER, D. bd. and others. Small 8yvo. 


Jesus and the Resurrection. By the Rev. 
| ogg EL = Author of ‘ The Private Letters of St. John,’ 
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Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth 

Dixon. Vol. II. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Wuewn the author of this work brought his 
first volume to an end, the reader may have felt 
as a visitor to the Tower would do if, expecting 
to be led over the whole edifice, the warder had 
taken him through the courts, and after exhibit- 
ing to him the interior of two or three historical 
rooms, had reconducted him tothe main entrance 
and left him there with a bow. As the visitor 
would feel there was something more to see 
that was worth the seeing, so the reader must 
have felt that there was much more to learn 
that was worth the learning. A portion of this 
“much more” is included in the present volume, 
which would, perhaps, have been more aptly 
styled “Second Series” than “ Vol. II.” 

“This volume contains the story of the Anglo- 
Spanish Conspiracy,’—such is the author’s own 
account of the present part of his work, as 
stated in the Preface. In the text, we are led 
into the presence of various prisoners, from 
Lord Grey of Wilton down to the ill-matched 
pair connected with the poisoning of Overbury. 
They are here called “the Raleigh group.” 
This group includes Guy Fawkes and Arabella 
Seymour ; but the chief group of all, undoubt- 
edly, is that at the head of which stands Guy 
Fawkes. The Powder Plot occupies most of 
the volume, and it is doubtful whether Father 
Garnet does not appear as the chief actor 
in the drama. All the line of prisoners here 
indicated were “more or less closely linked,” 
we are told, with the fortunes of Raleigh. 
“The story of this group of prisoners is that 
of the rise and fall of a great conspiracy 
—the Anglo-Spanish Plot. This conspiracy 
endured through many years, survived various 
chiefs, and put on divers shapes. It had a 
foreign birth and a foreign end, although it 
was conducted on the English soil by English 
hands. Conceived in the Cabinet of King 
Philip, it was prepared in the English colleges 
of Douay and Valladolid, and put into action 
in our London suburbs and our Midland shires.” 
We are further told that it was begun by Jesuits 
and their pupils, and continued by Councillors 
and Peers: “ But whether the work was done 
by Persons and Garnet, or by Cecil, Suffolk and 
Northampton, the purpose kept in view at 
Madrid was ever the same—the subordination 
of our national life to that of Spain.” The actors, 
as before said, were first the Jesuits. To these 
succeeded the men who were among England’s 
aristocracy, who were the unscrupulous“ Friends 
of Spain,” and who, like the Irish senator, not 
only selling their country, but thanking God 
that they had a country to sell, “ made their in- 
famous bargain with the Spanish Ambassador, 
and built such palaces as those of Hatfield and 
Charing Cross on the wages of their shame.” 
The author considers that the Essex rising, 
the Priests’ Plot, the Main and the Bye, the 
Seymour Escape and the Powder Poisoning 
were among the many treasons of which the 
Anglo-Spanish Plot was the mother, and were 
but the “details springing from a common 
source.” 

The Priests’ Plot was in close connexion with 
the Gunpowder Plot. It is a drama in which 
that best known—or rather, we should say, 
most seen but least known—of the actors 
emerges here suddenly into view. Guy Fawkes 
is the personage he has always appeared in the 
public vision. He is the semi-heroic agent of 
the popular censure, and he first comes upon 


us out of the underground laboratory in which 
he has been at that Satanic work which he, 
perhaps, thought was for Heaven’s honour, and 
which Guy certainly hoped would turn out for 
his advantage. The heroism of the villanous 
deed which was intended, evaporates altogether 


taken to ensure the escape of the agent after 
he had fired the train which led to the powder 
heaps, by the explosion of which a cowardly 
and horrible murder of a whole legislative body, 
with royalty at its head, was to be committed 
—a crime of which Mr. Dixon, erroneously as 
we think, believes that Rome disapproved. 

We cannot help thinking also that the author 
has allowed an opportunity to escape of which 
he was well qualified to take advantage. His 
brilliant caprice leads him sometimes so far 
a-field with other persons in his drama, that 
we could have well borne at his hands some 
portraiture of Fawkes in some other guise, at 
some other age, in some other locality, than 
those in which we have been accustomed to 
see him in strict historical positions. We should 
have preferred to have had a “ domestic piece,” 
a picture of Guy Fawkes in his home when a 
boy, that we might have seen if there were any 
traces of the most merciless of criminals in the 
Yorkshire lad as he sat at table with his two 
sisters, or played with his fellows on the York 
Pavement. The fact is, that the public mind 
has been so occupied with Fawkes in his blood- 
thirsty and fanatic capacity, that the idea of 
his having been a quiet or even boisterous boy, 
or of his ever having been a boy at all, has 
hardly entered into our thoughts. He seems to 
us for ever connected with lantern, matches, 
rack and gallows. That he ever rested, a light 
burden of joy, on the bosom of his happy mother 
is like an impossible thing. Guy Fawkes, 
like other wild eccentrics, was, in the popular- 
romantic idea, never a child. 

Nevertheless, he was born a “young genile- 
man,” of a good old family, which still has its 
representatives in the Fawkeses of Farnley. 
How little did the grave officers of the Consis- 
tory Court, of which Guy’s father was one,— 
how little did his kinsmen, the notary and the 
merchant, dream, when they partook of the 
posset in honour of his birth, of the end of 
the life story so joyously begun. On that April 
day of 1570, when he was held at the font of St. 
Michael-le-Belfry,—you may still stand on the 
very spot,—and Elizabeth was Queen,—how 
far from the thoughts of those highly respect- 
able people must have been that all but accom- 
plished catastrophe which was to send a Pro- 
testant royal family and two estates of the realm 
besides into the air, in order that “ Papist” 
successors might take their places! In the 
mind’s eye one sees young Guy at the Rev. 
Mr. Pulleyne’s school in the Horse Fair, sitting 
between Tom Morton, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Durham, and the younger Cheke, 
who was subsequently Sir John Cheke, Bart. 
All three achieved a certain sort of greatness, 
but Guy became the most notorious. Between 
Horse Fair and school, Fawkes seems to have 
taken more of the quality prevalent at the 
former than at the latter; and that is perhaps 
the reason why he never got into the groove 
that leads to bishoprics, or rose to any dignity, 
not even to a clerk’s stool in the Consistcrial 
office of his legal-minded sire. Nevertheless, 
Guy’s grandmother must have loved the boy, 
for she left him her best silver whistle, with 
which she used to call her servants, and an old 
angel of gold, which dated perhaps from the 
time when Edward coined that highly-prized 
memorial of his well, but not easily, won naval 





victory off Sluys. One may reasonably wonder 


in the fact that every possible means had been | 





whether the young fellow ever kept his gran- 
dam’s angel for luck, and if the whistle ever 
dealt out low or shrill signals, as Guy travelled 
to and fro, from his lodging in St. Clement 
Danes, which was standing but the other day, 
to any of those mysterious points whither he 
was sped to do a work which was to have such 
woful ending. 

It was, no doubt, a misfortune for Guy that 
he lost his father, the proctor, when he was but 
nine years of age. It was an evil day for him 
moreover, when his mother, Edith Fawkes, 
weary of a widowhood of three years’ duration, 
listened to the wooing of Denis Baynbridge, of 
Scotton, and, for his sake, gave up name, heart, 
and old faith. On the day she wedded with 
her Papist lover of Scotton, and took her son 
and his sisters with her to her new home, her 
brother re-cast his will. He omitted his sister’s 
name from it alivzether, but he left to his two 
nieces, the bulk of his property; to Guy, he 
bequeathed a gold ring, a bed, with a pair of 
sheets and all other appurtenances. Scanty 
legacies seem to have soured Fawkes’s temper. 
When he adopted the religion of his stepfather 
is not known—most likely it was as soon as his 
mother did, and at her bidding. More certain 
is it that when the old York proctor’s idle son 
came of age and inherited all he could of his 
father’s, he looked on the estate with scorn. It 
was not brilliant. It consisted chiefly of a farm- 
house and an acre or two of land which he let 
to a tailor named Lumley, for one-and-twenty 
years, at a rent of 42 shillings a year. What re- 
mained of the paternal inheritance, the son sold 
for a poor thirty pounds sterling. There was some 
truth in what Guy Fawkes said, when he after- 
wards fell into the grip of the law, which would 
not let him go again, “My father,” he said, 
“eft me but small living, and I spent it.” 

When he had spent it, the world was his 
oyster, as it was Pistol’s, which he with sword 
would open. After looking about him for awhile, 


he resolved to go to Spain. Spain was as a bank 


for penniless adventurers who would serve it 
unscrupulously and in a spirit hostile to Eng- 
land. Guy Fawkes has been called the Father 
of Perverts, and he was assuredly not the less 
welcome, in Spain, for his perversion. Such 
persons are supposed to form better tools than 
older instruments originally made for the pur- 
pose, but the edges of which have been blunted 
by time. It is a singular fact that the chief 
actor in the practical part of the Gunpowder 
Plot should have once been a Protestant. It is 
more singular that, if not all, as Mr. Dixon 
says, yet that nearly all the foremost and open 
actors therein, were of the same quality with 
regard to religion as Guy Fawkes. The truth 
is, that such men, if their ignorance be on a par 
with their recklessness, are the most easily 
pushed to extreme and fatal deeds. To impress 
on such men that a Protestant King was by 
that fact itself excommunicated, and that the 
Pope had the right to punish an heretical and 
excommunicated king, was only to tell them 
that assassination was lawful, and to make them 
eager to slay a sovereign in such condition, by 
fire, sword, poison, or the more swiftly aveng- 
ing gunpowder. 

In the Anglo-Spanish Plot, which did not 
altogether culminate in that which takes its 
name from the last swift and deadly ingredient, 
there was, however, another chief actor. Garnet 
is less familiar, of course, to the general eye 
than Fawkes, because he was less before it; 
but he was the soul of the whole affair. Take 
the ‘ Dictionary of Jesuits,’ and you will read 
of a being who has an aspect almost god-like, 
so pure is he by principle, so earnest as a 
Christian teacher, so humble and self-denying 
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as a man. The picture is, indeed, so highly | 
varnished, that the details and even the main | 
figure itself are obscured. There is an atmo- | 
sphere about them that is not of this earth—it | 
is redolent of incense; and the figure has a | 
glory about it significant of a man who died 
a martyr and rose again—a saint. Such is the | 
view of Garnet in the ‘ Dictionary of Jesuits.’ | 
It is in the following way he is drawn in this | 
new volume of ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower’ :— 

“The chief of this plot for many years was | 
Henry Garnet, Prefect of the English Jesuits. The 
Prefect, a square, bluff man, of middle age, much 
worn by care, if not by drink, and looking ten years | 
older than he was, had a string of different names. 
In Flanders he was known as Father Greene, 
Father Whalley, and Father Roberts. In England 
he passed under the priestly names of Father | 
Garnet, Father Darcy, and Father Walley; under | 
the lay names of Mr. Farmer and Mr. Mese. He 
had as many homes as names; not to speak of the 
houses of his penitents and pupils, which were to 
him as homes. He had a house called White 
Webbs, in Enfield Chase; a lodging in Thames 
Street, near Queenhithe; a secluded residence on 
Wandsworth Common; an old manor at Erith, 
which he used for the coming and going of his 
agents by the Thames. This man of many names 
and domiciles is said to have kept a merry table. 
He was accused of a fondness for female society 
which ill became a priest, and the name of Helen 
Brooksby was coupled with this hint of frailty, even 
more than that of her sister Ann Vaux. These 
hints of an undue fondness for wine and women 
rest, not on the words of his Protestant enemies, 
but on those of his Catholic friends—most of all, 
on the words of his fellow-confessors. It would be 
unfair to urge against Garnet all that was said of 
him, even by his fellows, after he had played his 
game and lost his life; for the whole body of the 
Secular clergy hated him as an upstart and intruder 
in their Church, while many of his brethren in the 
Society, blessed with more patient tempers and 
more moderate hopes, disliked his memory as that 
of aman who had brought discredit on their craft. 
From neither side had Garnet much in the way of 
mercy to expect; a balance must be struck between 
the words which were spoken and the facts which 
were proved. The Prefect was a fine linguist, a 
subtle reasoner, a good divine; but no one who 
knows the story of his time will say that he lived a 
perfectly blameless life. When a lad at Winchester 
school, he was flogged for offences which have no 
name; and the conditions under which he resided 
as a grown man in Italian cloisters, in Flemish 
camps, and in English country-houses, were in high 
degree unfavourable to personal virtue. Most of 
his days and nights were spent in evading spies, in 
studying tricks and masks, in passing under false 
colours, in conducting spurious business. One day 
he was a rich merchant from the City, next day a 
poor soldier from the wars; here a married man, 
there a single one; now atavern-ruffler, with rapier 
ready on his thigh; anon a starving curate, full of 
ardour for his Queen. Each day was to him a fight 
for liberty and life. The fate of his old companions 
weighed upon his mind. Southwell had been hung. 
Weston still lingered in the Clink—a daily warn- 
ing, that if he meant to live and labour for his 
Church, he must put on every disguise that natural 
craft and wide experience could suggest as a cover 
for what he was. Short of this masking, he would 
fail at once. Yet while it would be harsh to urge 
against Garnet that his changes of name and dress 
were in themselves immoral, as tending to deceive, 
it would be idle not to see that a life so spent 
implies a vast deal of lying, and that lying, for 
whatever purpose it may be done, is utterly corro- 
sive to heart and soul. A saint could not live a 
daily lie. That Father Garnet loved good wine 
and plenty of it, we know from the highest source 
—himself. Claret was his table-drink, and he liked 
to wind up his repast with sack. Sometimes he 
drank so freely that his servants had to put him to 
bed. Now and then he got drunk. But there is no 
reason to believe, with Bishop Abbott, that he was 
a constant sot; the very life he led being evidence 
against such acalumny. That he was fond of female 


| man, 





society, and indulged his weakness to the point of 
public scandal, there can be no doubt. The ladies 
living under his roof may have thought themselves 
the Martha and Mary of a new reign of grace; but 


| the Prefect knew that the world would not judge 


their conduct in this pious vein. The world con- 
demned them. The Church condemned them. In 


| the writings of the Secular Priests, this weakness 


of the Jesuit Prefect was denounced in terms which 

leave no room for doubt as to what was meant.” 
Such is the author’s view of Garnet, “the 

master-spirit” of the first part of the Anglo- 


| Spanish conspiracy, which ended with the exe- 


cutions following on the Powder Plot,—among 


| others, with that of Garnet, who was hung in 
| St. Paul’s Churchyard. It is but bare justice 


to him to say that Garnet died like a gentle- 
If he exhibited some human fear, he 
controlled, almost mastered it ; and, with regard 
to the charge laid against him of impurity 
of life, he solemnly denied it in nearly the 
last words he uttered. At such a time a 
man would hardly utter an untruth, even if 
he had received absolution for it before it was 
expressed, and had been taught to believe 
that Heaven would not be further off, if he 
saved the honour of the Church, by telling a 
falsehood ! 

But to return to the time when the plot was 
a-making, which bound itself to the Powder 
Plot, and the plotters thought no eye was upon 
them :— 

‘For many years past, a few cautious Jesuits, 
under their Prefect, Garnet, had been hiding in 
the country, chiefly in the London suburbs and 
in the midland shires; but on the Queen’s death 
becoming known abroad, a larger body came over 
sea from Flanders and Castile, to aid in promoting 
the peace with Spain. In crossing the Straits, they 
knew they were breaking the English law, since 
no member of their Order could then reside on 
English soil ; but they reckoned, not without cause, 
on the Secretary of State being purposely blind to 
their coming over, since their object was to pro- 
mote the King’s most ardent wish. In Cecil these 
Jesuits met their match. The men who moved the 
Order were no strangers to him; some of them 
were in his pay, still more of them were in his 
power. A list of the Fathers lay in his desk ; a list 
giving their true names and their false, with an 
account of the houses in which they lodged and 
of the persons who helped: them to come and go. 
He knew something of Father Fisher, otherwise 
Percy, otherwise Fairfax, who lived in Sir Eve- 
rard Digby’s house. He was acquainted with 
Father Oldcorne, the Confessor of Mrs. Abington 
of Hendlip Hall. Garnet was his neighbour, and 
might almost be called his chum. Father Creswell 
wrote to him from Valladolid, Father Persons 
from Rome. By these and other means he held 
the threads of their purpose in his grasp, and felt 
that, should the day for a tussle with the Order 
ever come, he would be strong enough to drag 
them down. The fathers were allowed to land and 
spread themselves through the London suburbs 
and the country districts; but they were not suf- 
fered to come and go unwatched. The Secretary 
had his agents on the quay of every port and the 
deck of every ship. The jovial skipper who gave 
the fathers a passage in his bark, and who seemed 
to them the pink of good fellows, was his spy. The 
bland old priest, who welcomed them on shore and 
gave them such wise counsels, was in his pay. One 
band of Jesuits came over in the Golden Lion, 
Francis Burnell commander. Fresh from Antwerp, 
where the Austrian Cardinal and the Spanish 
Infanta had been proclaimed King and Queen of 
England, these fathers were hot with zeal, and, 
finding the skipper a man of their own mind, they 
were free in talk about the King of Scots. They 
said the King was doomed, and talked of the 
speedy destruction of all his house. Before they 
were put on shore, Capt. Burnell had reported 
their words to one of Cecil’s spies in Harwich, who 
sent a copy of their speeches to Whitehall. The 
spy who watched the coming and going of these 
fathers in Harwich was Francis Tilletson, a priest. 





A part of Cecil’s craft in dealing with political 
rivals lay in the adroit advantage which he took 
of the bitter feuds then raging in the ancient 
church ; so as to gain from each party in that 
church the means of crushing the other, when a 
policy of repression happened to serve his turn. 
Blood ran so high between sections of the Catholic 
clergy—between the Secular priests and the Jesuit 
missionaries—that each was ready to betray the 
other into his hands. Tilletson was not more eager 
to denounce the Jesuits in Harwich than Garnet 
was to destroy the Seculars in London. Each 
rejoiced when his rival fell. If Jesuits and Secu- 
lars were both opposed in theory to the Crown, 
they opposed it in a different spirit, and sought 
their ends by a different path. Each had a purpose 
and a plot; and the purpose dearest to each was 
to betray his fellow priest to the law.” 

Some of the best passages in the book are 
to be found in the contrasts drawn between 
the staunch old English Catholics, noble, gentle 
and simple—honest, hearty fellows all,—who 
were not Englishmen, if you please, but first 
of all Papists, and the Ultramontane, Italian- 
ized, half-Spanish, in nothing English, pupils 
of the Jesuits, by whom they were taught that 
a Spanish King and an Italian Pope were two 
very good heads for England. The English 
Catholics of the old national type loved their 
country first, and abhorred even Papal inter- 
ference with it, which always aroused: their 
characteristic ire. Rome, Spain, and the Jesuits 
were determined to re-convert all England to 
the ancient forms which she had systematically 
resisted. They resolved to convert English 
Catholics as well as Reformers, and they once 
had some prospect of fatally succeeding. 

The Powder Plot was not the first fruit of 
this resolution. In the account of it, the author 
will probably excite some surprise on the part 
of his readers :— 

“The plot was an actual plot, with living agents 
and a settled plan. Yet the dreamers who ascribe 
this plot, in general terms, to the Catholic clergy 
and laity, go further astray from fact than the 
dreamers who ascribe it to King James. The plot 
was not a Catholic plot. This wild project of poli- 
tical murder was the work of a few converts from 
the English Church, conducted by a gang of out- 
laws and fanatics, not only against the conscience, 
but against the interest, of every Catholic in the 
realm. The Pope condemned it. The Archpriest 
condemned it. All the Secular priests and all their 
sober flocks condemned it. What these children of 
St. Edward and St. Thomas had to do with the 
Powder Plot, was to bear, during many reigns, 
under protests which were seldom heard, the 
social odium and political penalty of a crime which 
they abhorred. Nor was this project properly a 
Jesuit crime. It found some friends in the Order 
of Jesus, beyond a doubt; but these friends of the 
Powder Plot were of no high standing in the body, 
and the society, as a society, gave them no sup- 
port. Not one, but many, of the more eminent 
Fathers fought against the scheme. The General, 
Claudius Aquaviva, set his face against the plot- 
ters, when he could only guess their purpose, and 
when the details reached him, just as he was enter- 
ing on the festival of Christmas, the noble old man 
was smitten to the heart. Those who throw the 
blame on Catholics miss the great moral of the 
crime. The men who contrived, the men who 
prepared, the men who sanctioned, this scheme 
of assassination were, one and all, of Protestant 
birth. Father Persons was Protestant born. Father 
Owen and Father Garnet were Protestants born. 
From what is known of Winter’s early life, it may 
be assumed that he was a Protestant. Catesby and 
Wright had been Protestant boys. Guy Fawkes 
had been a Protestant, Percy had been a Protes- 
tant. The minor persons were like their chiefs— 
apostates from their early faith, with the moody 
weakness which is an apostate’s inspiration and 
his curse. Tresham was a convert—Monteagle was 
a convert—Digby was a convert. Thomas Morgan, 
Robert Kay and Kit Wright were all converts. 
The five gentlemen who dug the mine in Palace 
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Yard were all of English blood and of Protestant 
birth. But they were converts and fanatics, ob- 
serving no law save that of their own passions; 
men of whom it should be said, in justice to all 
religions, that they no more disgraced the church 
which they entered than that which they had left. 
The plot was the main clerical effort of that 
Spanish conspiracy against English law which the 
converted Jesuits had been trained to conduct; a 
political conflict in which these English Jesuits 
appealed to the sword and perished by the sword.” 


To part of this, however, it may be observed, 
that Rome was well aware of what was going 
on, and that her disapproval would have been 
best manifested by warning the English Govern- 
ment of the crime that was intended and of 
the catastrophe that was impending. But the 
whole details are so picturesquely narrated 
that the reader is carried away by the narra- 
tive. This picturesqueness pervades the whole 
volume; and even if it a little dazzles or 
deludes us, we cannot but confess its power. If 
we do not invariably agree with the writer, 
we acknowledge the rare ability with which 
he expresses his opinions. We conclude with a 
full-length portrait of Fawkes after capture, 
which will in part illustrate our assertion :— 


‘A man to study with a curious art was the 
stiff, bronzed fellow, with sandy beard and fell of 
auburn hair, now standing in this Tudor room, 
before judges of such high fame and power, and 
answering these lords of war and masters of law 
as lightly as though the inquiry were some tavern 
jest; giving the false name of Johnson, the false 
description of a serving-man; and only laughing 
roughly when they found him out. Tall, strongly 
built, and thirty-five years old, he stood before 
them in the prime of all his powers. His face was 
good, in some of its aspects fine. His tones were 
those of gentle life; his words, though few, were 
choice; and his bearing spoke of both the cloister 
and the camp. Despite the grime upon his hands, 
the grime of coal and powder, he was evidently a 
man of birth. Mountjoy could see that he had been 
a soldier; Northampton found him an adept in 
the schools. Even Cecil, who knew a good deal 
more about him than he liked to say, was smitten 
by his jaunty air. ‘He is no more dismayed,’ wrote 
the Secretary of State, ‘than if he were taken for 
a poor robbery on the highway.’ Nota dozen hours 
had yet passed by since he was seized in Parlia- 
ment Place; seized in the very fact, with matches 
in his pocket, with a lantern behind the door, and 
in such guise and manner as made his conviction 
sure. All that could have happened to cross his 
purpose and crush his spirit had come to pass. His 
plans had failed, his friends were scattered, his 
cause was lost. Behind him lay the wreck of life; 
before him lowered the jail, the rack, the gibbet, 
and the yelling crowd. All that he could call his 
now on earth, was a day of feverish pain, an in- 
famous and cruel death, a memory laden with a 
lasting curse. Yet the man was rock. The lords 
had spent a sleepless night, and he had slumbered 
like a child. They had been tossing on beds of 
down, while he had been sleeping on a plait of 
straw. They had sought for rest in vain under 
painted ceilings, and he had been dreaming lightly 
in the darkest dungeon of the Tower. The Lieu- 
tenant, coming early to his cell, had found him 
sleeping ‘as a man void of trouble.’ Not that he 
was cold and strong; still less that he was dark 
and subtle. The man was open and even frank. 
He told the truth, so far as he meant to speak, at 
once. When he told a lie, he told it of fixed design ; 
and rather to screen some brother in misfortune 
than to save himself. He was neither mercenary, 
nor inscrutable, nor heroic ; he was simplya fanatic, 
with the vices and virtues which belong to a 
fanatic. Like nearly all fanatics, he was a convert 
to his faith, glowing with the zeal which sharpens 
a fakir’s knife, and comforts a martyr at the stake. 
Fasting and observance had help to drive him 
mad ; until he felt, like many of those familiars of 
the Holy Office whom he had met in Antwerp and 
Madrid, that it was his duty to kill men’s bodies 
on the chance of saving souls.” 





In conclusion, there only remains to be said 
that the present volume is superior in sustained 
interest to that by which it was preceded. This 
arises from the series of plots which it chro- 
nicles forming links of one chain; and familiar 
as some of the stories may seem to be, they are 
told with such knowledge of new facts as to 
make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in 
our history. 








The eartan Diary and Almanack: a 
Daily Chronicle of Events, with Appropriate 
Quotations from the Poet's Works. (London 
Stereoscopic Company.) 

Tue Shakspearian menu, which was lately sent 

from America to our Correspondent in Paris, is 

outdone in variety of quotation by this Alma- 
nac. Here every day of the year has its motto, 
corresponding to the event which has made it me- 
morable. Among so many, some of course must 
seem poor or far-fetched. The main objection, 
however, is not to the selection of mottoes, but to 
the choice of events. It appears to us that the 
births and deaths of insignificant men have 
been recorded merely for the sake of some apt 
quotation, and that matters of much greater 
moment have been omitted because they could 
not be so happily accompanied. For instance, 
the death of Beau Nash, the establishment of 
various London papers and the reduction of the 
price of others, the first return of Mr. Roebuck 
to Parliament, the birth of Barnum and the 
prosecution of Madame Rachel, are not sufii- 
ciently important to have a day and a motto. 

Sometimes, indeed, the extreme felicity of the 

quotation makes amends for the slightness of 

the event. Thus the commencement of the 

Overend and Gurney prosecution, the main 

significance of which is, that having been begun 

on the Ist of January it is not over yet, hasa 
motto from ‘Timon of Athens,’—“ There’s theft 
in ‘limited’ professions.” The birth of Dr. Cum- 
ming is illustrated by three lines from the 

Second Part of ‘Henry the Sixth’ about the 

“ premiséd flames of the last day.” Both these 

events, however, and many others, are too much 

of the day to bear the real stamp of lasting 
value. An almanac, unless it is to be pub- 
lished once only, as a curiosity, should aim at 
chronicling matters of a more enduring kind. 

We do not say that living men ought to be 

excluded. No one would grudge Mr. Ruskin a 

place, although the line given to him is not very 

appropriate. On the other hand, Mr. Browning 
is happily characterized by a line from ‘ Troilus 
and Ghent’ :—“There’s more in me than thou 
understandst.” Mr. Swinburne, who, by the 
way, was not born in 1843, is made to ask with 
King Lear for an ounce of civet to sweeten his 
imagination. Mr. Wilkie Collins “ could a tale 
unfold whose lightest word would harrow up 
thy soul.” To Professor Owen, “ Bones bear 
witness”; Sir Roderick Murchison reminds us 
of “Sermons in stones,” and Mr. Frank Buck- 
land utters the genial wish of Caliban,—“ Toads, 
bats and beetles light upon you.” These are 
the best specimens of comment on living men; 

but the happiest efforts of the compiler are di- 

rected to the dead. Joseph Hume almost bears 

away the palm with “ What is the figure ? what 
is the figure?” from ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’; but 

Horne Tooke comes near him with Timon’s 

prayer, “Yield me roots.” Of Sir Cresswell 

Cresswell we are warned, “He will divorce you”; 

Cobden, who was born the next day to Sir 

Cresswell, though with an interval of twenty 

years, quotes from ‘Coriolanus, “When we stood 

up about the corn”; and Lord Eldon, whose 
birthday also follows by one day, though pre- 
ceding by fifty-three years, is, as ever, “ doubt- 
ful whether what I see be true.” The motto 





assigned to a successor of Lord Eldon is even 
more appropriate: Lord Brougham, we read 
in a passage from ‘ Timon of Athens,’ “appears 
sometimes like a lord, sometimes like a lawyer, 
sometimes like a philosopher.” To go still fur- 
ther back, Burton of the ‘Anatomy’ is de- 
scribed, by the aid of ‘Cymbeline, as “a most 
rare boy of melancholy.” Passing from men to 
things, we may note that when the income-tax 
is imposed, “Bull doth bear the yoke.” The 
repeal of the window-tax is met in a more exult- 
ing spirit :—“ If Cesar can hide the sun from 
us, or put the moon in his pocket, we'll pay 
him tribute for light ; else, sir, no more tribute.” 
Probably the part of the almanac which will 
strike most people as unsatisfactory is the selec: 
tion of Sunday mottoes. In the majority of cases 
these seem to have been chosen on no distinct 
principle. Why are we to feel in any special 
way that “we are in God’s hand, brother” on 
the second Sunday after Christmas ? Why are 
we to exclaim “the will of Heaven be done” 
on the second Sunday in Lent, after thanking 
God with extreme fervour on the first ? It really 
seems as if the first week of fasting had pro- 
duced a good effect, but when it was discovered 
that there were five more weeks to come ex- 
hausted Nature yielded. Of course, if the 
Sunday mottoes are not meant to be specially 
appropriate, but are chosen on account of their 
general piety, our objection does not apply. 
But we hardly think such a principle is worthy 
of the present compiler. We must compliment 
him, on the whole, for the skill with which he 
has suited the word to the action, although it 
appears to us that in more than one case he has 


gone out of his way to suit the action to the 
word. 





Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer. By 
William Lucas Sargant. Vol. I. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


Mr. Sargant is a thoughtful manufacturer, who 
can remember the agitations which resulted 
in the Reform Bill of ’32, after so nearly giving 
birth to civil war that the operatives of our 
great towns were actually making ready for an 
appeal to physical force, and a manufacturer of 
the author’s acquaintance, a man “distinguished 
throughout life for unusual industry and devo- 
tion to business,” looked upon battle as so immi- 
nent that “he actually purchased firearms—not 
to protect himself against insurgent workmen, 
but with the intention of fighting in their com- 
pany.” Mr. Sargant has produced five essays, 
which surpass a considerable portion of pam- 
phlets in being amusing, instructive, and in 
a very high degree readable. Whether they 
appear now for the first time he does not say; 
but though their quality would have justified 
their appearance in magazines of superior stand- 
ing, their unconventional freedom, in ‘places 
almost rising to eccentricity, disposes us to 
think that they have never undergone editorial 
revision. Anyhow, they make an entertaining 
volume, that will not create many enemies, 
though it must be acknowledged that the author 
occasionally exhibits a certain irritating air of 
pugnacious self-sufficiency which is not calcu- 
lated to conciliate his readers. 


The essay on Sir Samuel Bentham is a 
memoir of the engineer’s life and works, which 
bears signs of having been prepared as a review 
of the inventor’s biography that came under our 
notice some years since. Under the title “ Dys- 
logistic” —a word which Jeremy Bentham manu- 
factured in the hope that it would become the 
popular correlative to “eulogistic”—the essay- 
ist dissuades his countrymen from using terms 
which have come to be significant of disagreeable 
qualities, when they are not meant to express 
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blame or aversion. Terms neither. open to mis- 
construction, nor calculated to suggest thoughts 
contradictory to the ideas which it is wished 
to convey, should be substituted, he urges, 
for such words as “litigious,” “ inquisitorial,” 
“ selfish,” “sensual,” whenever, in compliance 
with colloquial custom, we apply those epithets 
to things commendable or not absolutely re- 
prehensible. Thus, in speaking of methods of 
criminal investigation in our law-courts, on the 
processes of which there is no intention to put 
a stigma, he would have us substitute “plaintifi- 
system” and “inquest-system” for “ litigious 
system” and “inquisitorial system.” In like 
manner, he asks us to speak of “ self-regard- 
ing motives” instead of “selfish considera- 
tions,” when we have occasion to draw atten- 
tion to the prudential influences that actuate 
men to take the course of benevolence or 
generosity. His remarks on “sensual” were 
needless, for whilst that word is almost 
always used in a dyslogistic sense, it is no less 
general for speakers of English to employ the 
word “sensuous” when they wish to refer with- 
out disapproval to the pleasures that come to 
us through the senses. Again, though substan- 
tially correct, Mr. Sargant’s definitions of 
“vanity” and “pride” are less precise and 
satisfactory than those suggested by the critic 
who referred vanity to a too high and pride to 
a too low regard for the opinions of others. But 
though we differ from him on some of the 
verbal points which he raises, we have no incli- 
nation to speak dyslogistically of a paper that 
should be perused by nice discriminators be- 
tween words that just fall short of synonymy. 
Of the political articles, ‘Ireland and the 
Tenure of Land’ and ‘ Limited Democracy,’ the 
latter is the more able; but though we concur 
with our author in having no fear for England 
now that she has become what he calls a Limited 
Democracy, we cannot encourage him to think 
that his reasonings will allay the apprehensions 
of those who, with alarm and gloomy foreboding, 
believe that we are fast advancing toademocracy 
without limitations. When Mr. Sargant, after 
rendering homage to the power and general 
goodness of the American Government, admits 
that the unrestricted democracy of the United 
States is fraught with inconveniences and evils, 
it is to no purpose that he attempts to soothe 


the agitation of alarmists in this country by | pa 1 8 l 
- 8 ns fy statistics of crime or the theoretical functions of 


reminding them that the limited democracy of 
England is a very different thing from the 
unlimited democracy of our Transatlantic 
cousins. “No doubt, there is a difference,” 
they will reply, “but how long will it last? 
By your own showing it is in the nature of 
democratic force to bear down the barriers 
which impede its progress. What security then 
do we derive from limitations, which sooner 
or later will be swept away? The difference be- 
tween democracy under restraint and democracy 
without fetters, like the difference between 
the child in leading-strings and the adult man, 
is only an affair of time.” 


But the most original and piquant, as well 
as the best, of the essays is the paper on the 
‘Characteristics of Manufacturers,’ in which 
the author glorifies his own class, at the expense 
of the merchants, in language that has a ring of 
personal antagonism :— 


“T have already instituted a comparison between 
Liverpool and Manchester—between the two great 
Lancashire towns; the one mercantile, the other 
manufacturing. It might well be conjectured that 
Liverpool would be far more intelligent and 
generally instructed, —that while the manufacturers 
were confining themselves to the narrow processes 
of managing their factories, the merchants would 
be regulating their adventures by studying the 
shifting politics, the wars and revolutions, of 








countries far and near,—of France and Japan, of 
Austria and Brazil, of Spain and China. No doubt 
you meet in Liverpool many travelled men; and 
no knowledge is so available for conversation as 
that derived from travelling. Two strangers who 
have explored Central America will spend an even- 
ing in comparing their experience of Guatemala 
and Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and in discussing 
the effects of Walker's filibustering. But in more 
important matters I do not find in Liverpool any 
proofs of superior intelligence. I know no news- 
paper there which combines such a large circu- 
lation with sober and thoughtful writing as the 
three manufacturing journals, the Manchester Guar- 
dian, the Leeds Mercury, and the Birmingham 
Daily Post. Liverpool has no association like the 
Manchester Statistical Society, which was formed 
even before the London one, and at whose large 
annual meetings you now see such leading citizens 
as the Mayors of Manchester and of Salford. I am 
told by one thoroughly able to judge, that Liver- 
pool is of all large towns the most indifferent to 
any proposal for the formation of such a society. 
The fact is easily explained: the minds of Liver- 
pool men are engrossed by their business,—their 
profits are not made by steady industry, but by 
happy speculation, — their fortunes do not grow 
uniformly, but are made or lost by jumps. You 
ask about the means of some one on ’Change: his 
father left him thirty thousand pounds, but he has 
diminished it: by-the-by, this last rise in sugar 
must have put him straight again. Men are per- 
petually going up and down; and are likely enough 
to experience the vicissitudes of a speculator else- 
where, who assured me that three times had he 
lived in a garret, and three times had his wife 
driven her carriage. At a Liverpool dinner-party, 
the ladies having retired, some general conversa- 
tion begins: a whisper, however, is heard, How 
was cotton when you left?—Hardening. A dead 
silence, and for an hour nothing but cotton. A 
cotton-spinner, too, feels a great interest in the 
price of his staple; but the difference of a farthing 
a pound is to him a trifle when compared with what 
it is to the speculator, who may be dealing with 
bales where the manufacturer deals with stones. 
The manufacturer, taught by experience that in 
common times, with foresight, he can escape loss 
from fluctuations of price, and knowing that he 
can make a profit by his well-ordered factory, finds 
his mind at ease for the discussion of ordinary 
topics, or even fur reading of a grave character; 
but what can you expect from the speculator, 
whose fortune, or perhaps whose solvency, is staked 
on a rise or fall of cotton? Can you imagine 
him passing an evening in earnestly debating the 


capital ?” 

Turning from Liverpool to London our 
Sargant in arms hits out right and left, and 
administers terrible punishment to the muni- 
cipal authorities, hackney-coach proprietors, 
water-purveyors, gas-proprietors, artisans, and 
other delinquents of the metropolis :— 

‘* A stranger would imagine that the great wealth 
of London would enable it to support every de- 
sirable charitable institution, and to come to the 
assistance of the less rich towns: he would expect 
to find that the country generally would appeal to 
the metropolis for help. I can say from experience 
that this is the last thing which is usually thought 
of. In any national calamity, such as the Lanca- 
shire Cotton Dearth, London gives assistance, just 
as every other considerable town does; but in ordi- 
nary local cases, no one turns to the City for help. 
Indeed, it is a singular and discreditable fact, that 
London is constantly appealing to the provinces. 
Out of scores of London circulars which I have 
received, I have before me one from an Orphan 
Asylum; four from homes for neglected boys, as 
though there were no neglected boys in manu- 
facturing towns; one from the ‘ Metropolitan 
Drinking-Fountain and Cattle-Trough Association.’ 
As I have happily escaped the reputation of a 
philanthropist, I infer that these circulars are dis- 
tributed generally, and that they are favourably 
received—that, in fact, rich London does sponge 





on the less rich provinces. * * The commercial 





inhabitants of the metropolis really believe that 
when a man calls himself a Londoner, there is no 
more to be said—he belongs to the greatest and 
richest city in the world, and that is glory enough 
for any man. I may be excused for pointing out 
that a coral reef is a great and wonderful produc- 
tion, but that the insects which have made it are 
minute and unimportant. The English are a great 
people, but an Englishman who is idle, careless 
and cowardly is by the contrast made more con- 
temptible. London is a great city; but the com- 
mercial Londoners who are content without muni- 
cipal institutions,—who neglect their fine river,— 
who drink foul water and burn weak, sulphureous 
gas,—who are resigned to dirty cabs and uncivil 
drivers,—who neglect their poor and feast their 
guardians,—who maintain filthy and inefficient in- 
firmaries,—who waste the funds of their multitudi- 
nous charities, and permit their great endowed 
schools to misapply their means while the educa- 
tion of the middle classes is shamefully neglected, 
—who even in subscriptions of money are behind 
the less wealthy provinces,—and who are regularly 
in the rear of all movements in favour of the work- 
ing classes,—these men cannot shield themselves 
behind the greatness of their city as a cover for 
their individual idleness and selfishness.” 

Londoners have for a long time borne them- 
selves so loftily and insolently to the provinces 
that we cannot do otherwise than applaud the 
Midland manufacturer who gives them a bit of 
his mind with heroic disregard for the con- 
sequences of plain speech. The Lord Mayor 
should take warning and reform his ways, or 
the Birmingham lad may, perhaps, give him 
another and sharper lesson. 





St. Clement of Rome. The Two Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE writings of the apostolic fathers have been 
edited and examined by various scholars since 
Jacobson’s excellent edition of them appeared, 
in 1840, with considerable success. The text 
has been revised ; while questions as to authen- 
ticity, integrity and dates have been discussed 
with minute and careful scrutiny. We know 
much more about them at the present time 
than when Hefele and Jacobson began to give 
better editions than those of their predecessors. 

The present volume, which is merely a first 
instalment, is devoted to the epistles of Clemens 
Romanus. With regard to the text, one should 
have thought that after its careful reproduction 
by Tischendorf from the Alexandrian MS. 
and Hilgenfeld’s recent publication, little re- 
mained to be done; but though the Leipzig 
scholar’s ability in deciphering MSS. is equal 
to that of any living critic, he has not always 
read the faded original correctly. In a few 
places, Dr. Lightfoot, or his fellow-labourer, 
Mr. Vansittart, has succeeded better. By the 
aid of Tischendorf, the text of the present 
edition is, on the whole, superior to that of 
the German Professor. The differences between 
them, however, are few; and sometimes we 
side with Tischendorf against our countrymen. 
The great pains bestowed on the decipherment 
of the text leave nothing to be desired or 
expected from future critics. But conjecture 
should be applied very seldom, and in section 
44, the difficult word emcvouny (injunction 2) 
should not be changed. 

The most important points relating to 
Clement are the authenticity of the two epistles 
to the Corinthians, the times when they were 
written, the quotations from the New Testa- 
ment in the first, with the authority attributed 
to it in the second century. The so-called second 
epistle is readily proved to be of later origin 
than Clement, and to date about the end of the 
second century. But the first is of more con- 
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sequence. Dr. Lightfoot follows the general 
view of its having been written by Clement 
himself, about the year 95, during the persecu- 
tion of Domitian. But though great names 
favour the authenticity and a date nearly as 
late as this, neither position can be pronounced 
certain. The proofs of the Clementine author- 
ship are hardly satisfactory, notwithstanding 
the confident assertions of Uhlhorn and others. 
Dr. Lightfoot quotes “his contemporary, 
Hermas,” in ‘The Shepherd’; but the age of 
Hermas is uncertain. Volkmar places him in 
A.D. 130. All that can be affirmed with truth 
is, that he was somewhat later than Clement. 
Between the time of Clement and the earliest 
witnesses to the authenticity of his epistle, viz., 
Hegesippus and Dionysius of Corinth, upwards 
of seventy years intervened; so that these 
fathers, who were by no means critical men, 
might know nothing about the real authorship 
except from a vague tradition. The external 
and internal evidence given by our author is 
consistent with a later writer than Clement, 
one belonging to the first part of the second 
century and the latter part of Trajan’s reign. 
That doubts lie against the authenticity of 
the epistle may be inferred from the fact of the 
integrity being questioned by some critics who 
allow the Clementine authorship,—by Mosheim 
and Neander, for example; the latter of whom 
detects a palpable contradiction between the 
first part, where bishops and presbyters stand 
on a level, and chapters 40, &c., where the 
system of the Jewish priesthood is transferred 
to the Christian Church. But the integrity is 
pretty clear; so that the ground of the con- 
tradiction alluded to by Neander must be 
sought in Clement’s Jewish or Gentile Christian 
position, perhaps in the desire to conciliate 
the two classes of Christians and build up an 
orthodox Christianity. He certainly speaks in 
praise of St. Peter before St. Paul, in the fifth 
chapter, and it is more probable that he was 
a Jewish Christian; but the substantial Paul- 
inism of the epistle, modified as it is, bears 
against this hypothesis. Clement, the Jewish 
Christian,would hardly have written suchaletter. 
Besides, who can tell the true succession of 
the first Roman bishops? Does not the oldest 
Latin tradition make Clement the first after 
St. Peter? Does not Tertullian affirm that he 
was ordained by Peter himself? Dr. Lightfoot 
asserts that the most trustworthy accounts 
make him third in the succession of Roman 
bishops, that is, after Linus and Cletus, accord- 
ing to Irenzeus ; but Peter is the first bishop by 
the same accounts—a fact which is legendary. 
As to citations from the New Testament, 
sayings of Jesus are freely adduced, but written 
Gospels are not mentioned. Did the author use 
the latter? The present editor believes that he 
did, as his notes show ; and he has the authority 
of Volkmar on his side. But the Swiss scholar 
dates the Epistle of Clement a.p. 125. We are 
disappointed in finding the affirmative assumed 
rather than discussed. It is true that Dr. 
Lightfoot sometimes allows the possibility of an 
apocryphal writing or Gospel having been em- 
ployed ; but he always inclines to another view. 
The question of the liturgical or canonical 
use of the letter is treated in a way which 
cannot be commended, because it savours of 
evasion. We employ the phrase “ liturgical 
or canonical” purposely, in contrast with 
Dr. Lightfoot’s distinction between the two 
epithets. “TI use the word liturgical,” says he, 
“yather than canonical because there is no 
evidence to show that it (the epistle) was ever 
placed by any respectable writer in the same 
category, or invested with the same autho- 
rity, as the canonical books of Scripture.” 
his language conveys an erroneous impres- 





sion. If the Church of Corinth read it pub- 
licly before a.p. 170, as they did, this fact 
proves that they assigned the same authority 
to it as to the other New Testament writings, 
for a canon was not then established, and 
canonical authority had yet to arise. Hence 
a liturgical use of the epistle in the first half 
of the second century is tantamount to a 
canonical one. Besides, Clement of Alexandria, 
in calling his namesake “an apostle,” assigns 
the epistle that higher authority which most 
of the Churches disputed till the document was 
excluded from the canon. 

The notes appended to the text are copious 
and useful; too copious perhaps, because they 
contain many things which it is the province 
of lexicons and grammars to give. The expla- 
nations of Greek words and phrases might have 
been left to the lexicons of Schleusner, Wahl, 
Bretschneider, Stephens, &c., and to the gram- 
mars of Winer and Buttmann. Hebrew terms 
also might often have been omitted, and old 
Trommius consulted. The collation of similar 
words and phrases in early ecclesiastical writers 
is good and useful. The editor’s Greek scholar- 
ship is usually accurate: his interpretations 
are sometimes unsatisfactory. Thus, valid ob- 
jection may be taken to his note on the phrase 
Oo réppa TH Oboewe, in §.5. It cannot be proved 
that the first Roman imprisonment of St. Paul 
terminated in his liberation, after which he 
visited Spain ; and to rely on the vague expres- 
sion of Clement as evidence is precarious. The 
epistle does not justify the assumption of its 
writer being precise or exact in the use of words 
and phrases. We explain the phraseology in 
question of Rome, “the boundary of the West,” 
in distinction from its interior. Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Hebrew knowledge is less satisfactory than his 
Greek. Thus, in relation to Genesis iv. 8, he 
says, that the Masoretes reckon it one of the 
twenty-eight passages where there is a lacuna 
in the text; whereas the Piska does not indi- 
cate a gap, but relates to the division of a verse. 
It is uncertain whether any words have been 
accidentally omitted there, for Tuch and others 
explain the Hebrew verse as if it were com- 
plete. An attempted correction of the Hebrew 
text in Deuteronomy xxxii. 8, 9, is unhappy, 
because the original does yield a good sense. 
And in Isaiah lx. 17, the English “ exactors” or 
its equivalent “task-masters” is incorrect, the 
Greek exicxorove being there its right repre- 
sentative—rulers or overseers. 

The volume is creditable to the learning, 
judgment, and orthodoxy of the editor. All 
his remarks and dissertations are pitched in 
a cautious and safe key. Those, indeed, who 
are familiar with the recent literature of the 
Clementine epistles will find nothing new or 
important, no contribution to the subject, and 
may therefore be disappointed. The editor has 
not helped to clear up the difficult questions 
connected with the first epistle. He has not 
even discussed one of the interesting problems, 
the doctrinal standpoint of Clement, to which 
Schwegler, Schliemann, and Reuss, but espe- 
cially Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, and Uhlhorn, have 
directed attention. The Paulinism of the 
epistle deviates from the genuine character of 
the apostle’s doctrine, and is somewhat dege- 
nerate. The peculiar object of faith differs in 
Paul and Clement. 

All that is said about the second epistle and 
other spurious writings attributed to Clement, 
in the present work, is pertinent and correct. 
Here Dr. Lightfoot is perfectly at home. We 
cannot express equal satisfaction with his views 
of the first epistle. Critical questions of the 
highest delicacy and difficulty are beyond his 
timid and contracted vision. 











Social Life of the Chinese. A Daguerreotype of 
Daily Life in China. By the Rev. Justus 
Doolittle. Edited and revised by the Rev. 
boa) Hood. With 150 Illustrations. (Low 
& Co. 

China and the Chinese. By the Rev. John L. 
Nevius. With a Map and Illustrations. (Same 
Publishers.) 


THEsE two books may very conveniently be 
dealt with together. They treat of the same 
subject, and they are written by missionaries, 
who, of course, consider the matters they dis- 
cuss from much the same point of view. Curi- 
ously enough, too, they have both the same illus- 
trations, though it is quite easy to see to which 
volume these embellishments properly belong, 
as they occur strictly & propos in Mr. Doolittle’s 
book, but sometimes, as the French say, are 
“dragged in by the hair” in that of Mr. 
Nevius. To say the truth, however, the books 
are not so like as they seem, and that which we 
have placed second forms a very good supple- 
ment to the other. It is more philosophical and 
sententious, and altogether Mr. Nevius soars 
as much above his brother writer as an eagle 
above a paper kite. 

The original edition of Mr. Doolittle’s volume 
has already been reviewed in this journal. We 
know of no book which gives so entertaining 
an account of the social condition of the Chi- 
nese; but as it has been noticed before, we 
shall only add a few remarks on some matters 
to which we did not heretofore direct attention. 
China has borrowed a great many things from 
India through the medium of Buddhism, As 
an example of this, we may take the Chinese 
notion of eclipses. The following passage gives 
an account which might as justly have been 
penned in Bombay as in Ningpo :— 

‘The Chinese generally have no rational idea 
of the cause of eclipses. The common explanation 
is that the sun or the moon has experienced some 
disaster. Some even affirm that the object eclipsed 
is being devoured by an immense ravenous monster. 
This is the most popular sentiment in Fuhchau in 
regard to the procuring cause of eclipses. All look 
upon the object eclipsed with wonder. Many are 
filled with apprehension and terror. Some of the 
common people, as well as mandarins generally, 
enter upon some course of action, the express object 
of which is to save the luminary from its dire 
calamity, or to rescue it from the jaws of its greedy 
enemy. Mandarins must act officially, and in virtue 
of their being officers of government. Neither they 
nor the people seem to regard the immense distance 
of the celestial object as at all interfering with 
the success of their efforts. The high mandarins 
procure the aid of priests of the Tauist sect at their 
yamuns. These place an incense censer and two 
large candlesticks, for holding red candles or tapers, 
on a table in the principal reception-room of the 
mandarin, or in the open space in front of it under 
the open heavens. At the commencement of the 
eclipse the tapers are lighted, and soon after 
the mandarin enters, dressed in his official robes. 
Taking some sticks of lighted incense in both 
hands, he makes his obeisance before or facing the 
table, raising and depressing the incense two or 
three times, according to the established fashion, 
before it is placed in the censer. Or sometimes the 
incense is lighted and put in the censer by one of 
the priests employed. The officer proceeds to per- 
form the high ceremony of kneeling down three 
times and knocking his head on the ground nine 
times. After this he arises from his knees. Large 
gongs and drums near by are now beaten as loudly 
as possible. The priests begin to march a 
around the tables, reciting formulas, &c., whi 
marching they keep up, with more or less inter- 
missions, until the eclipse has passed off. A uniform 
result always follows these official efforts to save 
the sun and the moon. They are invariably suc- 
cessful! There is not a single instance recorded in 
the annals of the empire when the measures pre- 
scribed in instructions from the Emperor’s astro- 
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nomers at Peking, and correctly carried out in the | He is, upon the whole, inclined to favour the 


provinces by the mandarins, have not resulted in 
a complete rescue of the object eclipsed. Doubtless 
the vast majority of the common people in China 
believe that the burning of tapers and incense, 
the prostration of the mandarins, the beating of the 
gongs and drums, and the recitations on the part 


of the priests, are signally efficacious in driving | 


away the voracious monster. They observe that 
the sun or the moon does not seem to be perma- 
nently injured by the attacks of its celestial enemy, 


although a half or nearly the whole appeared to | 


have been swallowed up. This happy result is 


doubtless viewed with much complacency by the | 


parties engaged to bring it about.” 
Chinese notions about the talismanic power 


of those ugly little coins called cash are quite | 


in accordance with Hindu superstition. At 


page 87 we read, “The ancient cash is used as | 


a charm, in order to keep away evil spirits or 
influences.” This reminds us of the Kale Takhe 
and the use made of them in India. Some of 
the Chinese superstitions are, however, too ridi- 


culous for any but Chinese. Take as a specimen | 


the account of the gamblers’ god, the tiger :— 
t=) t=) ? t=} 


“Tt is the god of gambling, or one of the gods 


worshipped by gamblers. Sometimes an image is 


made of wood or clay, or a picture is delineated | 


on paper or a piece of board, of a winged tiger, 
standing on its hinder feet, and grasping a large 
cash in its mouth or in its paws. Sometimes merely 
a title of the animal, ‘ His Excellency the Grasping 
Cash Tiger,’ is written on a piece of paper. This 
is then put under the gaming-table, between two 
bunches of mock money, which are suspended; or 
it is placed on a table in the gambling-room, or 
fastened to the wall behind a table. Incense and 
candles are often burned before this image or this 
inscription.” 

The secret societies of the Chinese are well 
known, but less notice, perhaps, has been taken 
of their trades’ unions, which in their spirit and 
their action are almost identical with our own. 
A very good account of them will be found at 
page 466 of Mr. Doolittle’s volume, to which 
we refer the reader. 

We have already spoken favourably of Mr. 
Nevius’s book; but we now proceed to notice 


a rather flagrant error into which he has fallen | 


in drawing a parallel between the United States 
and China. In speaking of the area of the latter 
state, he says the Chinese empire includes 
Sungaria, Eastern Turkestan, Koko-Nor, and 
Thibet. But Mr. Nevius ought to know that 
the Chinese have long since been expelled from 
the first two provinces, and that they are 
gradually losing ground in the two latter. Fol- 
lowing this parallel is a well-sustained argument 
to prove that the population of China really 
reaches the immense number of four hundred 
millions—that it is, in fact, equal to that of all 
Europe and America. Mr. Nevius proves this 


in various ways. He shows that such an esti- | 
mate would give but 300 persons to the square | 
mile—a number less dense than that of England | 


and Belgium. But no country is more fertile 
than China, and in no country is cultivation 
more universal ; so that the very mountain-tops 
are made to produce food for man. Again, from 
the actual observations of missionaries during 
their tours, it is calculated that the cities alone 

{China contain sixty-eight million inhabitants. 
By adding to this the population of the larger 
unwalled towns, the figure of two hundred 
millions is reached, and the innumerable vil- 
lages are declared to contain an equal number. 
Lastly, there is the Chinese census of 1812, 
which there is no reason to discredit, and which 
fixed the population at three hundred and sixty 
millions. On that basis the actual population 
may reasonably be estimated at four hundred 
millions. 

On the subject of religion, Mr. Nevius is 
much more full than his brother missionary. 


| Chinese. Thus, the character which he has given 
of Confucius is, perhaps, tinted more brightly 
| than it ought to be. Yet while he praises his 
morality, he admits the worthlessness of his 
| teaching as regards religion and a future state, 
but he quotes the sensible reply of Confucius 
to his disciple, ‘“ Imperfectly acquainted with 
life, what can I know of death?” He shows 
that the teaching of the Chinese philosopher 
has altogether failed to satisfy the cravings of 
the Chinese nation for spiritual instruction, and 
points out that, while nominally rationalistic, 
| there is no nation on earth so sunk in debasing 
| superstitions as the Chinese. The following 
extract points out rather curiously the resem- 
blance between Romanism and Buddhism :— 
“ Without dwelling longer on the details of 
Buddhist worship, it may be well to refer to 
a general resemblance between Buddhism and 
Romanism, so marked that it is recognized and 
acknowledged by the Romanists themselves, who 
account for this fact by the supposition that Satan 
has counterfeited the true religion so as to pre- 
occupy and satisfy the minds of the people with 
the counterfeit, to the exclusion of what is true and 
genuine. This correspondence holds in minute par- 
ticulars. Both have a supreme and infallible head 
—the celibacy of the priesthood—monasteries and 


nunneries—prayers in an unknowntongue—prayers | 


to saints and intercessors, and especially and prin- 
cipally to a virgin with a child; also prayers for 
the dead—repetition of prayers with the use of a 


| rosary—works of merit and supererogation—self- | 
imposed austerities and bodily inflictions—a formal | 


daily service, consisting of chants, burning of can- 


dles, sprinkling of holy water, bowings, prostrations, | 


| marchings and counter-marchings. Both have also 

fast days and feast days—religious processions— 

images and pictures, and fabulous legends—and 
| revere and worship relics, real and pretended. These 
two systems, wonderfully adapted to different cir- 
cumstances of race, civilization, and religious intel- 
ligence, hold in spiritual bondage nearly four-fifths 
of the human race, gratifying, at the same time, 
the religious longings and the sinful perversions of 
our nature, providing objects of worship, but in fact 
leading the soul away from God.” 


The Chinese, though they have no distinct 
notion of a deity, are blind believers in Fate, 
Nemesis, and the evil eye. The following pas- 
sage gives a curious instance of some circum- 
stances which riveted their faith in what they 
call fung-shwuy, which, for want of a better 
word, may be translated luck :— 

‘Some years since the inhabitants of Ningpo 
| were much alarmed by the building of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral in the city. As it rose higher 
and higher, overtopping all other structures, the 
alarm increased, and became intense when the top 
of the steeple was crowned with a weather-cock. 
One part of the city, called Centipede Street, was 
in special danger. Its name was due to the small 
streets or alleys branching off from both sides like 
the legs of a centipede; and near the end of it was 
the city bell-tower, the highest building within the 
walls, which was regarded as the centipede’s up- 
lifted head. The steeple portended evil to the whole 
| city, and particularly to the bell-tower, from which 
it had usurped the pre-eminence of height ; and the 
| weathercock portended special evil to the Centipede 

Street, because cocks eat insects and worms of 
| various kinds, including, of course, centipedes! The 
| luck-doctor sounded the alarm, but the foreigners 
| paid no attention. Unfortunately for the city, but 
| fortunately for the reputation of the luck-doctors, 
the Centipede Street took fire, and part of it, toge- 
ther with the Chinese bell-tower, was reduced to 
ashes. Complaints in the foreign consulates now 
became more urgent, but the Chinamen were no 
doubt laughed at, and probably returned home 
complaining that ‘ the stupid foreigners would not 
and could not understand anything about it.’ They 
were obliged to have recourse again to the luck- 
doctors, and it is said that one of them very happily 
suggested that ‘while cocks may be supposed to 





eat centipedes, wild-cats certainly eat cocks;’ and 
a hideous wild-cat was depicted by an eminent 
artist on a high wall confronting the dreaded foreign 
edifice. Strange to say, in a short time the cathe- 
dral crumbled and fell. The Chinese bell-tower was, 
as if in defiance, built two or three stories higher 
than before, and again peace and tranquillity 
reigned in the city. Some have accounted for the 
falling of the cathedral by its having been built of 
brick not sufficiently burned; but the natives say 
that this is a characteristic explanation of the un- 
informed foreigners, who know nothing of the prin- 
ciples and effects of fung-shwuy. Notwithstanding 
all that may be said to the natives in opposition 
to this system, they will refer to the above well- 
authenticated facts, and similar ones with which 
their books are full; and facts are stubborn things 
—in China as well as elsewhere.” 


On the literature and language of China, Mr. 
Nevius has some excellent chapters. His ac- 
count of the pigeon-English is amusing, as will 
be seen from the following extract :— 


‘*T saw, before leaving China, a translation into 
this dialect by an Englishman of the address fami- 
liar to most schoolboys, ‘My name is Norval; on 
the Grampian Hills, my father feeds his flock,’ &c.; 
a few sentences of the beginning of which may be 
given, by way of illustration, as follows: ‘“‘ My 
name b’long Norval. Top side Keh-lam-pian hill ; 
my fader chow-chow he sheep.’ Hardly a word of 
the next sentence, ‘ A frugal swain, whose constant 
| care is to increase his store,’ has any equivalent in 
| this poverty-stricken tongue, so a free translation 
is made: ‘ My fader very small heartee man—too 
much likee dat piecie dolla.’ ” 

On the whole, we can most strongly recom- 
mend both of these books to every reader, as 
| giving a better picture of the Chinese and more 
complete information regarding them than 
any other two volumes with which we are 
acquainted. 








P. Terenti Comedie. With Notes, Critical and 
Exegetical, an Introduction and Appendix, 
by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

| Dr. Wagner deserves the best thanks of English 
scholars for this excellent edition of an author 
who has of late been unjustly neglected. Before 
Dr. Wagner’s work appeared there was no com- 
mentary to which the scholar could turn with 
any hope of finding a straightforward and sen- 
sible explanation of his difficulties. Mr. Parry 
| had indeed brought out an edition in the Bib- 
liotheca Classica, but it is one of those super- 
| ficial books which disgrace English scholarship 
in the eyes of German students, and Dr. Wagner 
| is quite justified in passing it over in his pre- 
| face with a slight and somewhat contemptuous 
mention. Dr. Wagner states the object which 
he has proposed 'to himself in writing his own 
notes in the following modest sentences :— 

‘‘T have made no attempt to exhaust my subject, 
an aim which reviewers incorrectly attribute to my 
edition of the ‘ Aulularia’: but in the present in- 
stance I have aimed at producing an edition which 
might be of use to the upper forms of Grammar 
Schools, and perhaps also to the younger student 
at the University. There is, besides, a large num- 
ber of masters who are obliged to read Terence 
with pupils insufficiently prepared for the task ; 
boys of this kind will derive no benefit from my 
notes, but their master may, perhaps, find here in 
a concise and brief form all that is most ne 
for the complete understanding of a Terentian play. 
This he should then work up in his own mind, and 
impart to his pupils during the lesson in whatever 
shape they may best be able to digest it. The real 
scholar will doubtless require more completeness 
for his purpose; yet as it is, I venture to hope 
that for him also the present edition contains 
some new ideas both as concerns the criticism and 
the elucidation of the text.” 





Dr. Wagner seems to us to have succeeded 
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admirably in carrying out the scheme which he 
has set before himself. The notes are concise and 
to the point, and touch upon all those difficulties 
on which the careful reader likes to have the | 
opinion of an intelligent and industrious editor. 
Tt is true that schoolboys will not find in this 
edition those translations of wholesentences and 
paragraphs which make their hearts glad, but it 
will for that very reason be all the more valu- 
able as a school-book. We thoroughly agree to | 
the theory that the tiro learns more from oral | 
instruction than from any commentary however | 
full and comprehensive, and we wish that Eng- | 
lish scholars when they are preparing editions | 
of the classics for school use would take the | 
work before us as a model. 

Prefixed to the text stands a short but clear 
and comprehensive introduction, containing a 
sketch of the history of Latin Comedy, a life 
of Terence, a criticism of his style in general, 
a brief account of the sources of each play, and 
some very instructive remarks on Terentian | 
prosody. At the end of the volume is an ap- 
pendix on the Terentian metres. The following 
passage from the introduction contains a very 
just estimate of the comparative merits of 
Terence and Plautus, and may be taken as a 
specimen of Dr. Wagner’s style :— | 

‘From these rich stores we find that the Roman 
poets did their best to entertain their countrymen. 
But, it should be remembered, Greek taste and 
Roman taste were by no means identical. The 
Greek was fond of a refined and pointed dialogue, 
salient with elegant jokes expressed in urbane lan- 
guage—the Roman liked broad humour, strong 
language without much regard to refinement, more 
action than dialogue. Thus we find in Plautus 
vigorous language, but very little of that elegance 
which so many scholars have recently attempted 
to fix upon him. And this is precisely again what 
Terence aimed at: viz., to accustom the Roman to 
refinement both in language and sentiment ; he, 
consequently, is the creator and always remained 
one of the standard authors of that urbanitas which 
afterwards became a most important feature in 
Latin literature. On the other hand, it should be 
admitted that Terence’s comedies show more of, 
the student of Greek literature than of a real poet, 
who could have written a good piece without bor- 
rowing from another source, while we easily believe | 
that Plautus could have done so had not sheer 
force of habit led him on in a different path. 
Plautus is more amusing, Terence certainly more 
pleasing. The very charge of dullness and want of 
variety in his plays brought forward against Terence 
by his adversaries goes far to prove the correctness 
of our views on this subject. Let us add that Cesar 
calls Terence dimidiatus Menander, and praises his 
purus sermo, though at the same time regretting 
the absence of free and real comic power.” 


We presume that Dr. Wagner is by birth and 
education a German. If so, he deserves to be 
complimented on the force and facility of his 
English : for though, as is only natural, he now 
and then uses phrases which would not have 
fallen from the pen of a native, he shows in: 
his translation that he understands perfectly | 
how to convey in our tongue the meaning of 
the original Latin. 

An index is appended to the volume, which | 
will be found useful as a list of Terentian | 
idioms. | 

In conclusion we beg leave to congratulate | 
Dr. Wagner on having made so valuable an | 
addition to the library of the Latin scholar, | 
and to express a hope that he will in course | 
of time give us a complete edition of Plautus 
also. We may look for a real accession to our 
knowledge of the etymology and syntax of the | 
Latin language now that classical students have | 
begun to pay some attention to the archaic 
writers, instead of concentrating their efforts | 
upon the literature of the Augustan age. 








Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1595-1597. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1598-1601. Preserved in 
Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited 
by Mary A. E. Green. (Longmans & Co.) 

In these volumes Essex may be said to be 

more continually in presence than any other 

character of the time. We first encounter him 
treating Elizabeth to a birthday device, a sort 
of play, at which Her Majesty must have been 
terribly “bored.” Next, we have him pushing 
the expedition for the relief of Calais with an 
earnestness almost frantic, and quite futile, 
since the Spaniards had taken it before Eliza- 
beth bade Essex “God speed !” on the expedi- 
tion. The more brilliant drama enacted at Cadiz 
follows,—the most curious details in connexion 
with which refer to the plunder. The division 
left many a grumbler. Sir Arthur Savage noti- 
fies that he had a doctor’s house assigned to 
him (which he sold for 65/.), eight ounces of gold 
chain, and half-a-dozen small pieces of plate. 

“T got nothing more,” he adds, “except a gilt 

rapier and dagger, though my expenses were 

equal to the most, and beyond those that got 

40,000 ducats.” By which we learn that, in 


‘return for outlay, these gentlemen looked for 


“loot” that should more than compensate them. 
Among this loot were thirty chests of armour, 
of which twenty-three were delivered at Ply- 


| mouth to Sir Gilly Merrick. Whether any of 
this armour was in the Meyrick collection at 


Goodrich, or forms a part of that now exhibit- 
ing at Kensington, is a question that might 
occupy the Society of Antiquaries. But this 
matter, or that of the expedition of 1597, fades 
in interest before the comedy played after his 
return, when Essex kept from Court and the 
Queen would not command an attendance 
which should be spontaneous. An anonymous 
friend, in a long and remarkable letter, urges 
Essex to come constantly to Court and Council, 
if he would foil his enemies there and rejoice 
“the 100,000 true hearts in this isle” that love 
him and hate his foes. ‘Show thyself out- 


| wardly unwilling of that thou art inwardly 


most willing,” says the writer, who signs him- 
self “thy true servant not daring to subscribe.” 
Essex nevertheless kept aloof. In the second 
volume, we find his enemies advanced to place 


| and power, and Egerton and Ley spending good 


advice upon him with the usual result attend- 
ing such counsel. Then he is sick at Wanstead ; 
and royal favour comes with recovery, and 
Queen and Earl are seen dancing a measure 
in a splendour of dress that might have dazzled 
Zucchero himself. Essex, however, did not dance 


‘himself into the Mastership of the Wards, as 


he would fain have done to build up his dilapi- 
dated finances. Bacon justified his opposition 
to peace with Spain in the well-known Apology 
written for the Earl. As the language applied 
to the King of Spain was not flattering, the 
report that Essex was the author appears to 
have been discredited abroad. The document 
was there believed to be written, in his name, 
by some “impostor possessed with a devilish 
spirit raked out of Hell.” 

The next change is the Irish expedition, with 
the Queen blowing hot and cold, with her yea 
and nay, her Go/ on one day and her Stay! the 
next; and her gratuitous act of grace, which 
forgave Essex his debts to the Crown, which he 
was utterly incapable of paying. He went, was 
chided for what he did or for what he did not 
do; but he kept down his chafed humour; and 
a correspondent in a news-letter states that the 
common folk love him and look to him as a 
liberator, but that they would forsake him in 
adversity. When he returned, without leave, 





his worst enemies perhaps at Court were those 
who affected to be friends and mischievously 
regretted his naughty conduct. The people 
were his main support and snare; and the 
pulpit seems to have been shaken with the 
energy of preachers who trumpeted his praises 
and exceedingly irritated the Queen. Then, 
here are his penitent letters, so humble yet 
so passionate that Mrs. Green herself finds it 
“ difficult to imagine how a woman’s heart 
could withstand them, if she believed them 
sincere.” A little favour came of them, and 
more perhaps would have followed but for 
that unlucky book by Dr. Hayward. The book 
justified the deposition of Richard the Second 
by Bolingbroke, and it was dedicated to Essex. 
The inference was irresistible, in spite of the 
fact that the Earl had denounced the book 
to the authorities a fortnight after he had read 
it, thus giving so much time to favour its cir- 
culation. The papers referring to the fatal out- 
break of 1601, the trial and execution, abound 
in details of great interest, but they contain 
nothing new to those well acquainted with this 
passage in our history. 

There are some curious illustrations in these 
volumes of how great people made money. 
Thus the Queen granted to Raleigh a power 
of licensing taverns for thirty years; and Sir 
Walter took his fee for every licence granted. 
In like manner, the great Er! of Cumberland 
licensed exports of cloth anu wool. We end 
with a fine bit of flattery. Lord Burghley writes 
to Cecil (February, 1600): “... great rains, 
after snows and frosts. I fear the delicate body 
of Her Majesty, who is always too venturesome 
of herself, may feel this grievous cold, since it 
is so grievous to us, who are thicker skinned.” 





NEW NOVELS. 

A County Family: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd, &c. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tue author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd’ has 

also written many other novels, and they have 

grown weaker and weaker as he went on. 

The ‘County Family’ is the latest born of his 

brain children; and it is very foolish and un- 

satisfactory. Some of the people are wicked ; 

others are weak. None of them deserved a 

place in a novel; no one would have cared 

to know them in real life; and this record of 
them is not entertaining. 

The Blackburns are an old county family. 
The old squire of all had quarrelled with his 
son fifty years before the story begins, because 
he wished to marry his mother’s maid. The 
marriage was allowed, and then the young 
squire and his bride were turned out of doors 
and left to live or starve as the case might be. 
When the book opens the young man and his 
wife are grown old and grey. The old man has 
worked all these years in a stone-quarry, and 
lived in a little hut on the moor. They have a 
grand-daughter, a good, pretty young woman, 
who is beloved by a young man of her own 
rank named John Denton, and the grand- 
parents have just given their consent to the 
marriage, when on that very day a letter 
arrives the postage of which costs all the 
money there is in the house; the letter is to 
tell them that they have at last succeeded to 
the family estate. The old couple, who during 
their adversity seem to have been decent, 
although not very amiable people, are suddenly 
transformed into very odious and headstrong 
characters, with as little reason or principle as 
could be desired in a melo-drama. Ellen, the 
grand-daughter, is commanded to break off all 
acquaintance with John Denton, the old man 
declaring his intention to make a fine match 
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for her. There are skeletons, however, in the 
Blackburn family; there has been a son, who 
has been tried and transported for some crime ; 
the period has nearly expired. He has received | 
a ticket-of-leave, and is residing under another 
name in one of the Channel Islands, until | 
such time as he can return home. His story is 
not very clearly indicated, and the reader must 
accept facts as he finds them. He has a wife | 
with him, whom he brutally ill-treats. Appa-| 
rently he is in the receipt of hush-money from 
some former accomplice, and he is drinking 
himself into delirium tremens by way of passing 
the time; he is a choice blackguard and a| 
great fool into the bargain. Such as he is,| 
however, his mother mourns after him, and | 
though the father would have let him remain | 
in seclusion, the mother writes to tell him to} 
come home and share their new fortunes. The | 
young man immediately begins to meditate the | 
murder of his wife, but contents himself by | 
leaving her behind, with strict injunctions | 
never to follow him or to lay any claim to him. | 
He presents himself at his father’s door in the | 
character of a widower. He conducts himself | 
with coarse brutality; but as he is a coward as | 
well as a bully, one man who knows his secret 
and recognizes him has the power to coerce 
him into terms. This young man, Mr. Her-| 
bert Stanhope by name, has recently ruined | 
himself on the turf, and is on the point of 
being blotted out from the ranks of the County 
families and driven to seek his fortune in other | 
climes, but tries to retrieve his luck by marry-| 
ing Ellen Blackburn, the old man’s grand-| 
daughter, although she loves John Denton. | 
Herbert Stanhope is in love with the daughter 
of a speculating, plausible Member of Par- 
liament, whose affairs are hopelessly embar- 
rassed. He sees a resource, however, in his 
daughter, whom he terrifies and torments into 
a consent to marry William Blackburn, whilst 
the old man tries to force Ellen intoa marriage | 
with the broken-down Mr. Stanhope. Mean- 
while John Denton, the discarded lover, has 
.gone on quietly and prosperously, biding his 
time. He, being a practical engineer, dis- 
covers a leak in a reservoir belonging to Mr. | 
Wallace, who refuses to listen to him or to} 
believe his statement. Mr. William Blackburn | 
discovers that his wife has followed him, and 
he goes out one night in a savage temper to 
meet her, and to make her hear reason. There 
isa violent calamity: the reservoir justifies John 
Denton’s warning and bursts, carrying away 
William Blackburn and his father in the flood. 

It was cruel in the author to kill so many 
innocent persons in order to get rid of two 
inconvenient characters, and set his story 
straight; but the Holmfirth calamity was ready 
to his hands, and he availed himself of the 
precedent. Ellen is saved by John Denton, 
who carries her off before him on horseback, 
and gallops faster than the flood can follow. 
She is her grandfather’s heiress; she marries | 
her faithful lover, and they take their place as | 
a county family. Stanhope returns to his alle- 
giance to his old love, marries, and goes to 
Australia; he makes a lucky purchase of land, 
where there is a grand gold discovery. He 
comes back a rich man, pays his own debts 
as well as those of his father-in-law, and lives 
highly respected in his ancestral halls. The 
body of poor Mrs. William Blackburn was found 
at the bottom of the reservoir into which her 
husband had flung her; but his mother is kept 
in ignorance of this incident, and she mourns | 
after him as much as if he had been a better | 
man. 

The workmanship of this novel is coarse and 
slight, the style is common, the characters are 
mere lay figures; there is no attempt to do 














| being a true story about a real family, every 


| to enter on a religious life, are set forth as the 


| the world may be united in one faith; and, of 


more than to make the story hang slightly | 
together. There are a few sensational situations ; 
but the novel, as a whole, is dull and unpleasant. 





Ann Severin. By the Author of ‘Le Récit 
dune Sceur.’ 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
‘Le Récit d’une Sceur’ had the advantage of 


member of which had an individual interest: 
there was a romance of love, and a subsequent 
romance of religion; there were incidents about 
distinguished persons in whom the world feels 
an interest—Lacordaire and Montalembert and 
others. All these things contributed to make 
“the sister’s story” a work of real interest. In 
‘Ann Severin’ the author has had to invent 
her facts and draw her own characters, and 
the result is a very dull novel. It reads like the 
school letters of a good child, written under 
the eye of the schoolmistress, or, at least, in- 
tended for her inspection. There is a total 
absence of freedom, and the sense of restraint 
is communicated to the reader. The morality 
is unexceptionable, from a Roman Catholic 
point of view. To become a missionary, and 


grandest objects to which a man can devote 
his life; and although the hero, after much 
suffering and disappointment, is married to 
the woman he loves, and who has loved him 
in spite of difficulties and the false position in 
which her father’s scruples have placed her, it 
is a very pale, subdued sort of happiness ; and 
Guy, the hero, is made to feel himself greatly 
inferior to his friend Franz, who goes as mis- 
sionary to the far East, where the chance of 
martyrdom is strong and an early death is 
certain, should he escape a violent one. 

The tone of the book is very religious, and 
the tendency of it may be summed up in the 
prayer offered up by Guy and his wife, that all 


course, that one faith is to be Roman Catholic. 





Overdale ; or, the Story of a Pervert. By Emma 
Jane Worboise. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Some years ago, when the agitation in the 
Church, then described as the “ Puseyite Move- 
ment,” was in full career, books which might 
be entitled ‘Story of a Pervert’ were by no 
means uncommon. The sudden panic gradually 
passed away, and for a certain period it seemed 
as if people might be High Church, Low 
Church, Broad Church, or No Church, just as 
they pleased, without any suspicion of their 
being dangerous to others or of being in any 
very special or immediate danger themselves. 
“The Ritualistic Movement,” however, has 
altered all this, and the uncertainty suggested 
in men’s minds by the unrestrained vagaries of 
a few enthusiastic young men has given a mag- 
nificent vantage ground to writers who, like 
Miss Worboise, would fain represent the 
Church of England as being safe only when it 
admits itself to have no particular character- 
istic, except the repudiation of Romish doc- 
trine and practice. Some of our readers are 
old enough, perhaps, to remember the appear- 
ance of an exciting story published under the 
name of ‘ Hawkstone, which represented in 
exceedingly glowing colours—one might almost 
say, in fire and blood—the sad havoc secretly 
effected (or supposed to be effected) by Romish 
proselytizers, among the innocent and unsus- 
pecting young Oxonians of that time. ‘Over- 
dale’ is a book written on the same subject, 
and with the same view as ‘ Hawkstone, 
though the manipulation is different for a 
variety of reasons, which may be compendiously 
expressed by saying, that as far as one can 





judge by appearances the older work was the 


production of a High Churchman, and the 
story now before us is written by a Low 
Churchwoman. ‘Overdale’ in its very nature 
is a rather melancholy book, and although 
well written upon the whole, it fails in some 
respects to photograph accurately the phases 
of society with which it deals. Lady Jane 
Aylmer, the sister of the Rector of Overdale, 
is a very amiable person, and we are not sur- 
prised to hear of her doing all sorts of kind 
things; but it is a little too much that she 
should kiss the new governess impulsively in 
the pony-chaise as she is driving her from the 
station to the house on her first arrival. And 
it is somewhat surprising that the rector, the 
Rev. Eustace Aylmer, so calm and reserved as 
a general rule, should address the young gover- 
ness as “Agatha” at page 91, and that even 
before that we should find the rector and the 
governess discussing Tennyson and Keble in a 
most sentimental manner in a sea-side grotto, 
while the unconscious Lady Jane most dis- 
creetly takes a walk on the top of the cliff. 
Perhaps the author might rejoin that these 
things are not of the essence of the story. We 
are willing to admit this, if on the other hand 
the story is admitted to be merely one of “ per- 
version.” In such case it matters little how the 
intimacy and ultimate marriage of the rector 
and the governess are worked up, provided 
the catastrophe of the book, the desertion 
of his wife and family by Mr. Aylmer after his 
“perversion,” is brought about by natural stages. 
But are there, indeed, married clergymen in 
England who have been induced by Romish 
persuasion to cast off their family responsibili- 
ties on the ground of their change of religion? 
We are rather inclined to doubt it. It is well 
known that English orders reckon as nothing 
in the eyes of Rome, so that a clergyman who 
“ goes over to Rome” is in his own opinion a 
mere layman, and is not bound to celibacy. 
Miss Worboise gets over this difficulty, by 
attributing to her unfortunate hero an intensely 
refined delicacy of scruple, which convinces 
him that, as a priest in intention, though not a 
priest in fact, he has contracted the marriage 
tie unlawfully, and is bound to separate from 
his wife. It is for Miss Worboise to show that 
such a state of things could arise, nay, has 
actually arisen, for at page 496 we find the 
words, “I have not been writing fiction.” This 
allegation is followed by a few sentences about 
sisters and brothers “immured within convent 
walls,” but not by any direct assertion that the 
main event of the story, the desertion of his 
family by Mr. Aylmer, is founded on fact. 
Authors who profess to narrate actual facts 
under the garb of fiction take upon themselves 
a serious responsibility, and are very likely to 
injure their own cause, if in spite of their bold 
protestations of sincerity they lay themselves 
open to contradiction by diluting what has 
— with what, in their opinion, might have 
een, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Concordance of the Entire Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. By D. Baron Bright- 
well. (Moxon & Sons.) 

AN elaborate concordance of the Laureate’s poetry 

in 477 large octavo pages of closely-printed type, 

set in double columns! No such piece of methodical 
madness was ever before perpetrated in behalf of 

a living author. Who will ever be the better or 

happier for the performance on which an amount 

of toil and money, that might have been used for 
profitable ends, has been almost, if not altogether 
wasted? It is not credible that it will afford even 
momentary gratification to the poet whose writings 
are minutely dissected into the thousands upon 
thousands of half lines, which the arranger has 


classified with an industry which gives an appear- 
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ance of triviality to the corresponding toil of ; M. Abel Rémusat, and published in Paris under | Shirley's Golden Gleanings, cr. Sr0. 3/6 cl. siecl. 


Cruden and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Regarding it | the title, ‘Fo-koue-ki.’ This book has formed the | Thomas's (Annie) Only Herself, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
charitably, as an expression of homage to his | subject of comment to innumerable writers on Walter at the Seaside, 1smo-2/cl edit, illust. 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
genius from & plodding admirer, Mr. Tennyson 





» 12 
Oriental matters. Nor can this be wondered at, | Woodfords (The), 12mo. 2/6 cl. gilt. 
may, perhaps, accept with courtesy the ponderous | for, as says the vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu, in - = 
achievement, but it is not to be supposed that so | his life of Gaudama, ‘the journey of this Chinese EDITORS SUB-EDITED. 
singular a tribute of respect will be acceptable | traveller and that of Hioun Thsang have done é Holmwood, Sept. 29, 1869. 
to his feelings. To do Mr. Brightwell justice, | more to elucidate the history and geography of | I have but just seen a copy of the edition of Cole- 
it must be admitted that he speaks with proper | Buddhism in India than all that has hitherto been | ridge’s Select Poems, arranged in part at my sugges- 
modesty of his mechanical doings. ‘The quali-| found in the Sanskrit and Pali books of India | tion, and preceded by a short essay of my writing. 
fications essential for the production of such a| and the neighbouring countries.” The value of | I hasten to disavow all knowledge of a note inserted 
work,” he observes, ‘‘ as that which is here offered | the work is sufficiently attested; the question is | at page 150 without leave or warning. The writer 
to the admirers of our Laureate are of no very | whether a new translation was required, and this | of that note introduces Coleridge’s ‘ Lesson for a 
high order. Prominently stand patience, accuracy | we think Mr. Beal satisfactorily proves in his | Boy’ in ancient metres, with this ingenuous and 
and a certain knack of arrangement. To the first | Preface. It is unnecessary here to dwell upon a | pertinent remark: “There is something very touch- 
of these requisites I think I may lay some claim. I | book which has been so long before the public, and | ing in this little lesson as read by the light of the 
have full confidence that the public will decide | still more unnecessary to point out the matters of | after fate of Derwent Coleridge” (sic). What on 
with justice how far I may be credited with the | detail in which Mr. Beal has improved on the | earth the writer means he knows, I presume, him- 
others.” For each of these claims the author may | labours of the first translator. We are the more | self; but to me, who know nothing of this intru- 
anticipate a favourable verdict. His patience is | pleased to escape this task, and at the same time | sive bit of tenderness, it appears a sample of 
obvious; no one is likely to question his accuracy ;| free ourselves from the necessity of discussing | blundering impertinence, with which I am not 
and for his “‘ certain knack ” of arrangement, it has | anew the puerilities of a religion which is at once | willing that my name, appearing as it does on the 
asserted itself unanswerably. That so grave and | the most innocent, the most inane, and the most | title-page of the book, should remain saddled. For 
tedious a work should be an occasion for malicious | nearly approaching to idiotcy of all the beliefs that | the rest, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge needs not the 
mirth no one would anticipate as a matter of course ; | have appeared in the world. Mr. Beal has prefixed | thanks, but must retain the gratitude, of the stu- 
but viewed by the light of certain circumstances | to his translation an introduction of more than | dents for whom his admirable edition of his illustri- 
to which Mr. Brightwell makes allusion, and also | seventy pages, in which he gives a useful abstract | ous father’s complete poems has thrown fresh light 
by the light of the terms which draw attention to | of the history of Buddhism. He also supplies the | on that great master’s work, and whom he has 
those circumstances, the dictionary is seen to have | reader with a map which shows the route of Fah- | enabled to date the birth and trace the growth of 
a comical aspect which is likely to elicit a passing | hian from Tun Wang to Khoten, and thence to | those imperishable poems. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
laugh from those exceptionally malignant members | the Gilgit river, by which the pilgrim entered —— 
of the literary cliques who relish the flavour of | India, and so through the Punjaub to Delhi, ENGLISH BIOGRAPHIES DESCRIBED BY A 
cruel jests. “A plan of the work was,” says| Benares, Gaya and Ceylon, and back by the FOREIGNER. 
Mr. Brightwell, “ first submitted to Messrs. Moxon | Straits of Sunda to Shantung, in China. There M. Taine has published a new edition of his 
in the spring of 1868, and received from them the | is also a considerable number of useful notes. ‘Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise—Les Con- 
most prompt and courteous consideration. A spe-| We have before us the following pamphlets:— | temporains,’ which, as some of our readers may 
cimen which had been prepared met’ with their | Free Christian Union: Proceedings of the First | remember, comprises literary sketches of Dickens, 
approval, and I was requested by them to undertake Anniversary, June, 1869, Report of the Committee | Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, J. S. Mill, and 
the completion of the scheme. This date, which | snd Constitution of the Union (Williams & Nor- | Tennyson. His prefatory remarks on English 
under ordinary circumstances would have been a gate),—A Letter to Cardinal Cullen; being a Free- | biography are amusing. “ Dickens once dead, it 
matter of trivial importance, may possibly, in the | mason’s Answer to the Attack made by his Emi- | would be time to write his life. The day after the 
light of more recent events, possess a certain | pence on the Masonic Order (Hotten),—Arche- | funeral of a man of note, his friends and his ene- 
interest.” In other words, when Messrs. Moxon anthrope: a Fragment of a Geological Romance: a | mies set to work ; his old schoolfellows record his 
& Co. made arrangements for the manufacture of Paper ak cued? ako Ake Meeting of the British | juvenile freaks in the newspapers ; word for word 
the big index they were the publishers of the works | ‘4 esociation at Exeter, 1869 (Torquay, Cockrem),— | Some friend of fertile memory recalls the conversa- 
which it illustrates; but shortly after they had| Remarks on the Study of Languages "and Hints on | tions of twenty years ago. The family lawyer 
undertaken to produce what ill-natured folk will Comparative Translation and Philological Constru- | draws up a list of his promotions and appointments, 
perhaps stigmatize as a piece of commercial adula- ing. Reprinted from ‘ Old Prince’s Remains,’ with | 20t a date or a figure left out, and gratifies the 
tion, they ceased to be closely connected with the| other Articles, and an Introduction by J. Price, | matter-of-fact reader with the history of his engage- 
writer whom they delighted to honour, or to be| yy 4. (Longmans) —Reade’s Prism for Microscope | ments and money matters; while grand-nephews 
beneficially interested in the compositions which it | 77),mination by hich the Trae Form of Diatom | and second cousins set forth the particulars of his 
was their purpose to render still more popular. The Markings is “andes Clear, the Optical Illusions the | friendly actions and the roll of his domestic virtues. 
prudent maxim which urges every belligerent to| subject involves, and the ‘Advantages of a Universal | If the family does not possess a literary genius, an 
conceal as far as possible the pain occasioned by Microscope Tlluminator by Samuel Highley. With | Oxford graduate is pitched upon, a man of prin- 
hostile blows, appears to have been disregarded | Ti1ustrations (Published by the Author),—Reform | ciple, a man of learning, who treats the deceased 
by the producers of this singular advertisement | of 4,¢ Patent Law a Working Man's Question, and | 28 he might treat a Greek author—heaps together 











of their rivals’ literary wares. Reform necessary in his Interest as well as that of | 0 infinity of documents, crams an infinity of 
Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. W. T. | the Public; with some Suggestions as to the Nature | Comments on the top of them, crowns the whole 
Henham, M.A. (Parker & Co.) and Extent of the Reform required, by Matthew A. with an infinity of dissertations, and comes ten 


Tuts small volume contains twenty-four discourses | Soul, C.E. (The Inventor’s Protection Office),— | Y°4ts after, some Christmas Day, with a white 
of a practical and devotional nature. They are per- The Cape of New Zealand, and our Colonial Policy: ad ae > bland smile, to present the assembled 
spicuous, breathe a most religious spirit, and are | Letter from Henry Sewell, Esq. to Edward | family —_ three quarto volumes of eight hundred 
all well adapted to encourage, animate and console | Wilson, Esq. (Bell & Daldy), and A Letter on | Pages cach, couched = a lively style that would 
those who desire to lead a self-sacrificing life. They | Clubs and Institutes for Trade Societies, with Com- —* Berlin philosopher to sleep. The assembled 
are not expository, nor is the author competent to | munications on the Subject from Messrs. A pplegarth, | tamuty embrace him with tears in their eyes; they 
that duty, as is apparent from the second sermon, | 7. J. Dunning, &c. (Working Men's Club and | press him to be seated ; he is the hero of the party, 


ares : it Stet and they send his work to the Edinburgh Review. 
Sal Teteantameie. ta-dhataae —e The Edinburgh shudders at the sight of the massive 


learn that the Bible has one sense only, not three LIST OF NEW BOOKS. parcel, and hands it over to an indomitable young 
senses or more; and that it is wrong to transfer | Allard’s (Hafiz) Nirgis, and Bismillah, 8vo. 10/6 cl contributor, who glances over the table of contents 


s “ Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, 1869, 5/ cl. d con 3 h a life ay.” 
the peculiar doctrines of the New Testament to the | Bouteil’s Picture Natural History, stn. 4to. 5/ cl. i om oock — Ss H i x ‘4 my” oy 
writers of the Old. Mr. Henham assumes evangelical | Bowden and Heetor’s New Zealand Geography. 12mo. 3/6 cl. ee ee ee 
Brisbane’s Early Years of Alexander Smith, 12mo. 4/6 cl. M. Taine sometimes, and in common fairness we 


doctrine and enforces its spirit. We are, therefore, Cassell’s Two-Shilling Series, Four Sorts, 12mo, 2/ el. gilt. 
° * * shi " r al, 4th Series, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
prepared to find him employing the my stical Dixon's (W. i) Her ‘Majesty's Tower, Vol. 2, oy 15/ cl. 


phraseology of a school. Though we prefer a@ non- | Doctor Syntax’s Three Tours, illust. er. 8vo. 3/6 ¢! 


must let him have his laugh at us! 





Edgar's Note-Book on Practical Solid Geometry, imp. 4to. 2/ swd. COCKER. 

















technical language in sermons, by which they speak Fleming's  Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing, illust. 8vo.721/ cl. October 4, 1869 
i Gar ’s Soul's Life, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. F. - ’ ° 
more effectually to ordinary men, the perusal of | fendcreoa's Dictionary of Scripture Names, Svo. 18/ cl. I suspect that Lieut. Oliver (ante, p. 412) has 
the volume may be safely recommended. It shows | Hole’s Book about Roses, How to Grow, &c. 7/6 cl. . 3 : 
“ ego: Horace’s Odes and Epodes, Translation by Lord Lytton, cr. 8vo.14/ | brought into renewed existence one more of the 
little power of thought; the writing is not good, | fousehold Words, Vol. 5, 8v0. 3/6 cl. ‘ fourteen engraved books which Cocker is said to 
the sentences are ill-constructed; but the drift is | Hozier's British Expedition to Abyssinia, 8vo. 9/ cl. h blished. Hitherto I h 1 ‘Daniel’ 
Jlent. Th thor's-aim is in hi ith hi ugo’s (V.) Toilers of the Sea, illust. edit. 8yo. 10/6 el. ave published. Hitherto ave only seen aniel Ss 
excellent. ¢ author's alm is in harmony with his | Infant Life, its Nature and Care, by E. N. G.,18mo. 1/ cl. swd. Copybook,’ ‘ Urania.’ ‘Cocker’s Morals on the 
office; and his plain effusions may benefit the | / ack’s (Rev. A.) Select Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. PY as et ? s3 r 
nahiel ty of chureh-goers Johnston's Half-Crown Atlas of Physical Geography, 12mo. 2/6 ¢l. | Muses,’ ‘Spring Garden,’ and ‘The Young Clerk’s 
Py . aye’s 0! a) ers, . 3, 12mo. 6/ cl. > 7 
J cingsey's (i) Tales. of Old Travel Re-Natrated, ce Gue. Gali —— — - doubt, aie as an “ee 
y a v ; ayhew’s Magic of Kindness, 3/6 cl. i > 4 
Trave ls * of Fah hian and Sung ee Buddhist Morris’s Glossary of Words and Phrases of Furness, 12mo. 3/6 cl. copyook Hom the sp cee r peed court gern 
Pilgrims from China to India (400 A.D. and | Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India, er. 8vo. 4/ cl. Cocker ought to resume his reputation as a calli- 
518 a.p.). Translated from the Chinese, by | $1m¢s.introduction to the Scienes of Heat, demo. 3/6 cl. grapher,—one of the few Englishmen of whom 
Samuel Beal. (Triibner & Co.) Pictures of] Hungarian Life, 19m0.106 ele wt Evelyn says that they competed with the Italians 
. . W.) 3 oirs, by his Father, . 4/ cl. ° ° ° ¥ Ps o 
THE ‘Travels of Fah-hian’ were translated by | Sarum Hymn-Book, with Proper Tunes, 6) cl. in their flourishes. He published arithmetical copy- 
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books, and by this and by teaching got a sort of 
arithmetical reputation, which tempted John Haw- 
kins to forge the famous treatise on arithmetic. 
This I have shown in my ‘Arithmetical Books.’ 
When the first speculation turned out well, Haw- 
kins ventured on a Decimal Arithmetic, and after- 
wards on an English Dictionary, both by Cocker. 
He also published one edition at least of the genuine 
work, ‘The Young Clerk’s Tutor.’ As a by-word 
of arithmetic, Cocker probably dates from Arthur 
Murphy’s farce of ‘The Apprentice’ (1756). I 
never found anything earlier. A. De MorGan. 








TREASURE-SEEKERS. 
Trichinopoly, Madras, Aug. 19, 1869. 

T have just received a copy of your journal, dated 
April 24, in which your correspondent, Mr. Wood, 
quotes the popular superstition, mentioned by 
Brand, that the seventh son of a seventh son has 
peculiar powers in wielding the divining-rod. It 
may not be uninteresting to some of your readers 
to learn that treasure-hunting is still a recognized 
profession here in India, and that it is supposed to 
be most successfully followed by a man who at 
birth made his entrance into the world feet jirst. 
Such a man is called a ‘‘ Pyell.” 

Failing this prime qualification, the assistance of 
@ man with light eyes, a peculiarity somewhat rare 
amongst Hindus, is sought after by those who 
desire to find hidden treasure. 

In the vernacular and Sanskrit writings there 
are many tales of treasure-trove brought to light 
by previously propitiating the Bhuta (earth-demon 
or treasure-guardian) by means of a human sacrifice. 
These Bhutas resemble the Cobali of the Hartz 
Mountains ; they are sometimes called Yakshas, and 
are supposed to be the servants of Kubera, the 
Hindu Plutus or Mammon. 

Several cases of murder have been recently tried 
in which the victim has been killed to propitiate 
one of these guardian demons. The latest instance 
occurred only a few weeks ago. 

J.T. Marcéscuis, Principal, High School. 





MOUNTAINS AND MOLE-HILIS, 
Naples, Sept. 29, 1869. 

Atmost daily shocks are rocking Naples, and 
Etna is in eruption. Prof. Palmieri, writing on 
the 27th inst., reports—‘‘On the 18th of this 
month I announced that the seismograph of the 
observatory on Vesuvius was beginning to register 
new shocks, which, if followed by others at brief 
intervals, might be indications of new earthquakes 
at a distance. The new shocks occurred on the 
20th, 22nd and 23rd; and I was on the point of 
predicting an earthquake when I heard that Etna 
was in eruption. Now, the phenomena by which 
the Vesuvian seismograph indicates earthquakes 
are similar to those which precede the eruptions 
of Etna and of Santorino, and are only distinguished 
by those which precede the conflagrations of Vesu- 
vius. On the 22nd of this month, whilst describing 
the seismograph to two learned Hungarians, it 
registered in their presence an undulatory shock 
of the duration of three seconds, in the direction of 
north to south, which, whilst giving them great 
satisfaction, was to me a proof of the fact. I believe 
that the earthquake in Calabria, on the 23rd of 
August, and the other, in Basilicata, on the 26th 
of August, were the precursors of the new eruption 
of Mongibello (Etna).”’ All that we know of it has 
been communicated to you through the telegraph— 
that the eastern part of the extreme cone is in 
action, and that two torrents of lava are pouring 
into the Valle Bue. As yet no damage has been 
either sustained or feared. Since Prof. Palmieri 
wrote, fresh shocks have been felt in Naples and 
the neighbourhood, some of which, on Monday 
night, were of considerable duration. There is 
thus great volcanic agitation going on beneath 
the surface of Southern Italy and Sicily, and 
Vesuvius has for two days been throwing out 
copious volumes of smoke, which promise a confla- 
gration should Etna become tranquil. 

Another subterraneous movement, of a very 
different kind, is that which is to take place shortly 
in the crypt of the mother church of S. Maria 





(Capua Vetere). Some hesitation has been felt by 


the municipality, on sanitary grounds, in permit- 
ting the catacombs of the dead to be opened, but 
through the energy of Signor Salazaro, the director 
of our Pinacotheca, backed by medical opinions, 
all opposition has been withdrawn, and the works 
will shortly be commenced. I have already spoken 
of them and of the important discoveries that are 
expected. 

Medical science will be interested in a propo- 
sition by Dr. Trisolini, director of the Clinic Hos- 
pital of Gest e Maria, to set aside, in connexion 
with it, a necroscopic room, in which will be 
received all cases of doubtful death, and the bodies 
of infants born dead. At present all medico-legal 
dissections are made in the Campi Santi Vecchio 
e Nuovo, in two dark, den-like chambers; so that 
no proper provision exists for judicial necroscopia. 
The expenditure attending the formation of such 
an institution is calculated at 30,000 lire; and 
after having been examined by the Provincial 
Council, the members of it have adopted the 
project unanimously, and voted for the purpose 
7,500 lire. 

Of recent publications there is little to be said. 
To any one, however, who desires to make himself 
acquainted with the mineral waters of Italy, may 
be recommended a very exhaustive work on the 
subject by Mr. Jervis, conservator of the Royal 
Industrial Museum in Turin. The first part of the 
work, which may be considered a text-book on the 
mineral waters of Italy, considers those only of 
Central Italy; but it is intended, I understand, 
to pursue the subject, so as to embrace those of 
Southern Italy. It only remains for me to add, 
that this useful book, which describes the physical, 
chemical and medical properties of each spring, is 
published by Ermanno Loescher, of Turin and 
Florence. 

The “ prospetto” of the entertainment offered 
by San Carlo for the season has at last made its 
appearance, and promises us ‘ L’Ebrea,’ by Halévy ; 
‘Gabriella,’ ‘ Belisario,’ ‘Mathilde di Chabran,’ 
and ‘Il Conte Ory.’ Mesdames Lotti, Ortolani, 
Tiberini, Pozzoni, Favi-Gallo and Caracciola are 
the lady voices; whilst Tiberini, Villani, Anastasi, 
Tasca Capello and Parisini figure as tenors; 
Colonnesi, Brignoli and Cottone as baritones; 
and Angelini Rossi and Lazzaro as bassi. The 
Government has again insisted on the enormous 
tax of 36,000 lire for the season, and, as a conse- 
quence, the prices of the tickets have been raised 
considerably. The audience, therefore, in the great 
theatre will, for the future, be very select, and the 
multitude will be compelled to seek their pleasures 
elsewhere. 2. W. 





VIRGIL AND M. SCRIBE. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Oct. 2, 1869. 

Every lover of music must have noticed and 
regretted the utter waut of coherence and unity 
discernible in most of our opera-dramas. One cause 
of this defect is the fact that few, if any, of these 
dramas are original. Each is like a piece of mosaic 
in which the various slabs are selected at random, 
or at best for their individual merit. These parts 
the writer of the play puts clumsily together, with 
little or no regard to the effect of the whole :— 

Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet. 

An instance of this want of constructive power in 
the dramatist is supplied by that truly grand opera, 
‘ Roberto il Diavolo.’ The music is all that the 
most fastidious could desire, containing some of 
Meyerbeer’s most original and beautiful thoughts. 
The drama is chargeable with the usual faults. 
The tale is wild and unconnected, throwing to- 
gether in one heterogeneous and ill-digested mass 
love-scenes drawn from Norman legends, chivalrous 
deeds of valour from the Crusades, combined with 
a supernatural element, borrowed from the sixth 
book of Virgil’s Aineid. To this latter I wish to 
draw attention, as M. Scribe has not in any way 
acknowledged the source of his inspiration ; in fact, 
he has so ingeniously metamorphosed the original 
characters and scenes that the identity of his third 
Act with the Inferno of the Latin poet is not, at 
first sight, at all obvious. I am not aware that this 
has been noticed before, but a short comparison of 
the two works will reveal a startling similarity, 





which will invest this opera with a peculiar interest 
in the eyes of the classical student. At the com- 
mencement of the third act the stage represents the 
gloomy and mountainous rocks of St. Irene, with 
the ruins of an ancient temple in the foreground, 
and on the right the entrance to subterraneous 
caverns. To disguise the original from which this 
scene is painted we have the addition of a column: 
and cross, to the left of the stage. With this excep- 
tion, the whole scene is but the realization of Virgil’s 
description of the Sibyl’s cave :— 

Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris : 

Quam super haud ulle poterant impune volantes 

Tendere iter pennis; talis sese halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 

The last two lines become peculiarly applicable 
when, subsequently to Bertram’s entering the 
cavern, flames burst from its mouth. One or two 
coincidences like this would not, of course, support 
the theory which I have advanced ; but I think I 
can adduce cumulative evidence which will leave 
no doubt in the mind of the candid reader. Follow- 
ing exactly the order of events in Virgil’s Inferno, 
Robert has to seek a talisman, which in both cases 
is a mystic branch. There is here, however, a varia- 
tion from the original ; Aineas sought the “aureus 
ramus” to enable him to visit the infernal regions, 
while Robert’s object in entering the abodes of the 
dead is to gain possession of the ‘‘verdeggiante ram” 
which is to give him irresistible power and immor- 
tality. In the very phraseology of this act there is 
the closest similarity to Virgil’s language. Thus, 
when Alice, feeling the earth trembling under her, 
exclaims, “ La terra trema sotto i miei pit,” we 
have but a very poor translation of ‘Sub pedibus 
mugire solum, et juga coepta moveri.” Virgil’s 
‘‘invia vivis” is reproduced faintly in “ove non 
puossi che della vita a rischio penetrare.” The 
Sibyl’s exhortation, 

Nunc animis opus, Enea, nunc pectore firmo, 
has its feeble counterpart when Bertram thus ad- 
dresses Robert :— 


; _. ‘*E questi 
Li tremenderi misteri un nulla sono 


Per chi ha corraggio. Avrailo tu?” 


A — 
**Senza tremare?” 

Robert’s reproachful ‘‘ Bertramo !” is, perhaps, 
an instance where, by the terseness of the reply, 
force is gained superior to the original :— 

+ « «+ non ulla laborum, 

O virgo, nova mi facies inopinave surgit. 
Such instances are rare. In my opinion, the most 
striking resemblance is to be found towards the 
close of the act, when the nuns (“‘ umbre silentes ” 
—they never speak) issue from their tombs. Follow- 
ing the example of their Superior, they profit by 
the brief moment of renewed life, and yield them- 
selves to pleasure. Taking from their tombs the 
goblets, dice, &c. which they had used while living, 
and preparing themselves for the dance, they 
proceed to enjoy themselves. This whole scene, 
mutatis mutandis, is taken from Virgil’s inimitable 
description of the ‘‘Shades,” where he represents 
his “happy spirits” devoting themselves to the 
pursuits and pleasures which had occupied them 
before death :— 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palestris ; 


Contendunt ludo, et fulvA luctantur aren4 ; 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. 
* * * * * 


Que gratia currim 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repéstos. 

If I were disposed to joke I might, perhaps, sur- 
mise that some of the movements in the subsequent 
ballet were suggested by a misapprehension of the 
manner in which the ‘‘ Shades ” received Aineas :— 
‘‘pars vertere terga.” But apart from such pleasant- 
ries, I hope I have said enough to induce the music- 
loving classical student to revise his Virgil with 
the libretto of ‘ Roberto il Diavolo’ beside him, 
He must expect to find that the materials there 
plentifully supplied are used by M. Scribe in a most 
irregular and abnormal fashion, without the slight- 
est regard to the sequence of events in the original, 
He will find scenes and characters strangely dis- 
guised, and Virgil’s speakers constantly transposed. 
Thus Aineas becomes sometimes Bertram, some- 
times Robert, who, in his turn, had previously 
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reproduced the Norman Duke. Alice is partly 
drawn from Dido. The Cave-scene is almost iden- 
tical with Virgil’s Grotto of the Sibyl. The Ceme- 
tery of St. Rosalie is in part the “antiqua silva,” 
in which Aineas discovers the golden branch: in part 
it represents the infernal world. Cerberus, lulled to 
sleep by the ‘‘ medicata offa,” becomes the court of 
Isabella, entranced by the magic branch. We have 
‘‘ Phlegethon ” in the spectral fires over the graves 
of the nuns. Again, the nuns sustain the part of 
the Colombe, recognized by Aineas as ‘‘ materne 
aves,” and conducting him to the spot, 
Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 
The infernal music will vividly recall the lines— 
Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et seva sonare 
Verbera ; tum stridor ferri, tracteque catene. 

These are but a few of the points of resemblance 
which might be noted even in the short space of 
one act. They will, I think, be sufficient to estab- 
lish the theory with which I started, and at the 
same time illustrate the general operatic short- 
coming to which I have alluded. 

J. B. SANDFORD. 





DERIVATION OF THE WORD “ BARGE.” 
Bekesbourne, Sept. 25, 1869. 

It was because the discovery of the word 
‘*baard”’ in an English record of the end of the 
thirteenth century introduced a fresh element into 
the history of the uncertain derivation of the word 
“barge,” that I thought it right to bring the 
subject to public notice in the Atheneum of the 
26th of June last. 

Mr. Payne’s remarks, in to-day’s number, afford 
no aid to the settlement of the question. His 
statement that ‘‘all the authorities derive it 
(barge) from the medieval Latin barca or barga, 
and agree in explaining this as meaning originally 
a merchant vessel, though it subsequently was used 
for a shallop (chaloupe ) or skiff,” referring for this 
to  Burguy, sub verbo,” is hardly borne out by 
the following extract from one of the leading 
authorities, Adelung, which I give in translation 
from his ‘ Wérterbuch der Hoch-deutschen Mund- 
art ’:—‘‘ Die Barke, plur. die —n. A small ship 
of burden, usually with three masts, and carrying 
as much as 200 tons. It also means a smaller 
vessel, without top-masts, used to load or unload 
large ships in shallow water. And further, in some 
places, all ships without top-masts are called barks. 
Note.—The name of this vessel is ancient, it being 
found in the Salic Laws. But the word barca 
was previously used to signify ‘a boat’ only. In 
Bremen it is called a barse, whence barsemeister 
signifies there the skipper or master of such a 
barse. The Dutch baergie, the Danish barke, the 
English barge, bark, the French barque, and the 
Italian barca, approximate to the High Dutch. 
The derivation of this word is not yet determined. 
The ancient verb ddren, ‘to carry’; the Greek 
Bapic, which was a particular kind of ship; the 
Low Saxon barke, birke, as also the Low Saxon 
bark, borke, which is likewise called bark in Eng- 
lish ; the ancient word bare, meaning wave, billow ; 
and many more, have all claimed to be the origin 
of the word. See Du Fresne, v. Barca and Barga.” 

Not being able at this moment to turn to 
Du Cange’s great work, cited by Adelung, I will 
give the result of a reference which my learned 
friend, the late Richard Thomson, the respected 
Librarian of the London Institution, was so good 
as to make to it, on my consulting him on the 
subject in December, 1862. His words were, in 
writing to me at that time: ‘‘ He (Du Cange) gives 
Barga, Barzia (12th and 13th cent.), Barganaticum, 
quasi nauticum (8th cent.), Bargia, Bargella, Bar- 
gina,” &c. Mr. Thomson added, ‘‘ Minsheu sug- 
gests as the remote origin ‘nm xay (abarah), quasi 
navicula transitoria, ab 71» (abar ), id est, transire, 
transgredi.’ The word, in the sense of a passage- 
boat, is shown by Buxtorf to have been in frequent 
Rabbinical use; and he says it also means a passage, 
and a traject or ferry.” On which I may remark 
that the word occurs, in fact, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
— (2 Sam. xix. 18) with the meaning of a ferry- 

oat. 

On my referring Mr. Thomson to what I had 
already written on the subject in Notes and Queries, 





June 22 and August 3, 1861, and suggesting that, 
after all, the root of the medieval term might still 
have been Baard or some similar word, he replied: 
“One great sense of the medieval word Barda was 
that of a caparisoned or armed horse, as is shown 
by Du Cange (Suppl. I. sub voc.), and in the case 
of William of Deloraine :— 


At the first plunge the horse sank low, 
And the water broke o’er the saddle-bow ; 
* ca 


For the steed was barded from counter to tail, 

And the warrior was armed complete in mail ! 
In this sense the word Baard would signify a 
strong armed vessel, or one which was completely 
equipped. With respect to your conjecture, that 
Baard had at least some connexion with our 
modern Barge, it seems to me to be supported by 
these passages in Du Cange: ‘ Bardia, f. pro 
Bargia: navicula. Locum vide in Galedellus.’— 
‘Galedellus: navis species, ac fort? minor Galea. 
Rafanus De Caresinis, in Chron. MS. an. 1379.’— 
‘Hostibus autem cum Galedellis, Paralandrinis, 
Ganzarolis, et Bardiis (fort? Bargiis) viriliter resis- 
tentibus,’ &c.” 

From a consideration of all these authorities, 
my worthy friend inferred that “out of Barca 
came Bargia and Bardia, and out of them came 
the Low Dutch representatives.” My impression 
was however, and still is, that there has been a 
confusion of two entirely distinct words,—the one 
being barca, of which term, according to Adelung, 
the original meaning was “ein Bothe’—hodie 
“ Boot”—i.e. a small boat only, as the word is 
used in Italian at the present day ; the other being 
bard or baard, of which the meaning was, on the 
contrary, a large armed sea-going vessel of war. Of 
this latter word, the High Dutch diminutive would 
be bardchen, and the Low Dutch bardje, whence 
bardse and barse; and from it, or from its etymon 
in earlier times, came also the medieval Latin 
bardia and bargia. And hence, too, the medizval 
French and English barge, which was quite distinct, 
both in derivation and in original signification, from 
barca, barke, barque, bark. 

I have just laid my hand on the following note 
by Mr. Thomson in answer to my first inquiry, 
which is singularly opposed to Burguy’s statement 
relied on by Mr. Payne:—‘“ The Dutch Bargie or 
Barsie, as Minsheu prints the word, is universally 
given as the etymon.” Iam sorry I cannot refer 
to the original. CHARLES BEKE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Van Praet’s volume of Historical Sketches, 
during the fifteenth and two following centuries, 
is being introduced into our great public schools, 
where Sir Edward Creasy’s ‘ Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World ’ has long had a place. 

A new work by Dr. M‘Causland is likely to 
appear soon. Meanwhile, a revised edition of his 
‘Sermons in Stones’ is preparing for publication 
by Mr. Bentley. 

The Rev. G. Gilfillan will shortly produce his 
‘Modern Christian Heroes: a Gallery of Reform- 
ing and Protesting Men.’—‘ The Policy of Chris- 
tian Life’ is a new work by the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown. 

‘Christmas Eve with the Spirits’ is the name 
of a forthcoming volume, which comes as a re- 
minder of how Autumn is gliding away into 
Winter. 


The Rev. Dr. Burgess, vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Whittlesey, is about to publish a volume on ‘ The 
Reformed Church of England; its Principles and 
their Legitimate Development.’ The work, it is 
said, will sharply criticize the ‘History of the 
Reformation,’ by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, and will 
contain a new examination of the Apostolic Fathers, 
in reference to their Eucharistic teaching. 

We hear of a biography of Flora Macdonald, 
founded on papers that have been hitherto pre- 
served in a family record-chest. We hope to be 
informed, when the work appears, whether the 
chest has been preserved in Scotland or America, 
and in whose keeping it has been. Fuller explana- 
tions than we now have should be given on a 
subject in which the public are so deeply in- 
terested. 





If Flory Macdonald, as she used to write her 
name, spoken of in the previous paragraph, has 
now but one surviving granddaughter, her branch 
of the old family has not flourished. Mrs. Flora 
Macdonald had five sons and two daughters. A 
singular circumstance in her life is, that all her 
sons held commissions in King George’s service. 
Further, this ultra-Jacobite lady and her husband, 
who emigrated to America, upheld the Hanoverian 
interest on their estate in Carolina, and abandoned 
their adopted country when its independence was 
proclaimed. On their passage home, when they 
were attacked by a French privateer, “ Flory ” was 
one of the most active on deck in defence of the: 
English flag and her domestic treasures. The story 
of her life in America is the least known. As she 
died in 1790 there may be some venerable Scotch 
bodies who may have looked on her in their 
infancy. We await the biography with interest, 
only hoping that it has not been inspired by 
memory of what Johnson said to Flora after she 
had told him the adventures of herself and the 
Pretender: ‘‘ All this should be written down.” 


Lord Byron’s complete works for 9d. are selling: 
at book-stalls like herrings in a plentiful season. 
Another consequence of the detestable scandal which 
has introduced the subject of incest to the attention 
of young persons is a forthcoming cheap edition of 
the Countess Guiccioli’s ‘ Recollections of the Poet.’ 
It will be a six-shilling volume. The lady’s recol- 
lections of her late eccentric husband, M. de 
Boissy, would not be a bad book. He was a frank 
man, and used to introduce his wife as “ La Mar- 
quise de Boissy ma femme, ancienne maitresse de 
Byron.” 


It is now stated that Mrs. Beecher Stowe did 
receive payment for the statement which has 
damaged Lady Byron’s character for dignity 
much more than it has hurt her husband. The: 
honorarium is said to have been only the ordinary 
one for a magazine article. This is but a pitiful 
plea, if it be a plea, for the scandal by whick 
society has been shocked. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Great 
Gold Medal of the Empire “pro literis et artibus” 
on General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
“as a mark of the Emperor’s appreciation of the 
General’s merits as a military historian.” 

Mr. Edward R. Russell, late dramatic critic on 
the Morning Star, has become editor of the Liver- 
pool Daily Post. 


A compliment has been paid to Miss Burdett 
Coutts for her exertions in the eastern districts of 
the metropolis, by giving her name to a Masonic: 
lodge, meeting near Victoria Park. Miss Coutts 
accepted the compliment, and wrote to the Earl of 
Zetland, desiring to know what gift she could make 
to the lodge. In reply the members solicited a 
Bible with her autograph. 

Rumour has ceased to trouble herself about the- 
successor to the handsomely-paid sinecure, or all 
but sinecure, the editorship of the London Gazette. 
It is not to be abolished, nor has it been given to 
any one of the gentlemen whom Rumour named. 
The Prime Minister has conferred it on Mr. Walker, 
of the Liberal and able paper, the Daily News. 


A “missionary” landed at Falmouth on Wednes- 
day. He states that “letters ” written by Living- 
stone at Lake Tanganyika, in February last, had 
been received by Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar. The 
traveller was then well, alone, and “ living on rice 
and fruit supplied by the Arabs.” Has the “ mis- 
sionary ” no name? Has he brought any certified 
copies of the ‘‘ letters” with him? 


Sir Samuel Baker writes from Egypt that his 
flotilla of steamers and boats is making way up the- 
Nile, bound for Khartoum ; that he had eight hun- 
dred camels waiting to carry the iron steamers sent 
out from England across the Desert to their desti- 
nation, where they will be put together and em- 
ployed in the navigation of the Albert Nyanza and 
other lakes; and that his own route would be from 
Suez to Souakim, thence with camels to Berber on 
the Nile, and so up the river to the rendezvous at 
Khartoum. Trading in some places, terrifying in 
others, and exploring wherever it can, this will be 
a noteworthy expedition, full of promise for the 
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Royal Geographical Society, if not for the Pasha 
of Egypt. The more interest attaches to it at pre- 
sent, as Sir S. Baker expects, when south of T'an- 
ganyika, to get news of Livingstone. 

A King of France is not half a King of France 
if he cannot ride. A poet may, however, be a poet 
without being a horseman. But when he is both, 
there is an equestrian pride about him which an 
old Roman might have approved and a modern 
Briton will not censure. For instance:—‘ As you 
have done me the honour to mention my late acci- 
dent, perhaps you will excuse the vanity of one who 
has been accustomed from childhood to the saddle, 
if I offer an explanatory remark. The injuries from 
which I am now recovering were not due to my 
fall, but to the weight of the mare upon me. She 
had been vainly endeavouring to give me a fall, 
and threw herself over because she could not suc- 
ceed. We did not part company till close to the 
ground.—I am, &c., SypngyY DoBE Lt.” 


A correspondent, A. H., allows that the neglected 
state of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a standing re- 
proach, but he says the difficulty is to put the 
saddle on the right horse, and say who shall bear 
that reproach. The Dean and Chapter are restricted 
to a totally inadequate allowance of about 1,200I. 
a-year to keep the whole of the Cathedral, with its 
surroundings, in repair; while the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners realize, perhaps, 80,000/. per annum, 
from their old estates ; yet when the latter were 
recently applied to for a small contribution towards 
the improvement of the churchyard, a courteous 
refusal was the nett result. It is currently reported 
that ‘Queen Anne’s dead,” otherwise, perhaps, 
her statue might fare the better. 


In the days when the Hon. W. F. Cowper was 
our chief edile the footpaths in our Parks were 
properly cared for. Duly in the early spring of each 
year a layer of blue-stone chippings was spread, to 
repair wear and tear and the effects of frost, and 
when this was trodden in it was followed by a layer 
of fine gravel. The paths thus looked well, and 
were pleasant to walk on. But now! They show 
various degrees of deterioration in all our Parks, 
but are at their worst in the Green Park. Who 
is responsible for this state of things? The main- 
tenance of the Parks is an increasing item in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimates, and we 
ought surely to get money’s worth in return, in 
the shape of gravel and labour. Is it because the 
Chief Commissioner is taking holiday that the foot- 
ways have lapsed into such a blamable condition ? 
If so, the sooner he comes back to his duties the 
better. 

In conformity with the provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Bill, the Trustees of the Bedford Schools 
have prepared a new scheme for the administration 
of the estate, which produces an income of about 
14,0007. a year. There is to be a new governing 
body, consisting of a much smaller number, an 
addition to the subjects taught in the school, and 
a@ separate department for physical science, which 
is to take a prominent place in the course of studies. 
About 2,000 are now receiving an education, for 
the most part gratuitous, in the classical and 
commercial schools. 

The English Campo Santo, the old cemetery in 
Bunhill Fields, after being literally made decent 
to the eye and feelings of the public, will be opened 
to general inspection on Thursday next, after some 
little matter of ceremony on the part of the Lord 
Mayor and municipality. There is no place wherein 
nobler dust reposes than here. Men whose names 
are among the dearest treasures of memory sleep 
here awaiting the Great Awaking. Some of their 
graves cannot be identified, but all that could be 
done in this way was accomplished by that modern 
Old Mortality, the late Dr. John Rippon, who 
filled twelve folio volumes with the names of a 
good portion of the seventy thousand who have 
been committed earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes, in quaint and antique Bunhill Fields. 
The volumes may be seen at the Heralds’ College. 

Mr. Dennis has departed for his Consulate of 
Crete, with the hope of making some discoveries. 
His departure from Sardis will be a loss to arche- 
ologists. His preliminary excavations had detected 





in one of the great mounds there an unopened 
tomb, a rarity at Sardis, and this was, perhaps, 
one of a Lydian king. The cost of completing the 


explorations was too much for our Government in | 


these days of enforced economy in all scientific 
acquirements, and Mr. Dennis had to leave; out of 
pocket, we understand, beyond the amount of the 
British Museum grant. 


Lifts are called hoists in the United States, and 
lifts and hoists are vulgar things in common hotels 
and warehouses for conveying ordinary people, 
sacks and casks to upper stcries. Lifts have, how- 
ever, got up in the world, and the Pope by their 
means now ascends to his apartments in the Vatican. 
When the fat and overgrown monarchs of Europe 
take to the lift we may hope for its useful exten- 
sion among the imitative tribe of idol-worshippers. 


There has been published at Boston (U.S.) a 
Christian plea for polygamy. It is entitled ‘The 
History and Philosophy of Marriage; or, Poly- 
gamy and Monogamy Compared,’ and is “by a 
Christian Philanthropist.” The Citizen looks on 
such a book as a sign of restlessness in society, 
which may bring forth a dozen social revolutions 
at once. 


‘* Blacque Bey, the Turkish Minister,” says the 
Alta California newspaper, San Francisco, August 


27, ‘lately sang in baritone parts with great accept- | 


ance at an amateur concert, gotten up by the visi- 
tors at White Sulphur Springs, Va., in aid of the 
Episcopal Church at Leasington, Ky. The Ameri- 
can Clock Company, of New York, has just sent 
a car over the newly-opened Pacific Railroad, laden 
with clocks for China, by the way of San Francisco. 
These are the first clocks ever sent to China across 
the continent, and this is the first time that a 
Mohammedan has sung ‘baritone parts’ for the 
benefit of an American church, we venture to say. 
Are national lines of demarcation to be utterly obli- 
terated? Is China to be inundated with American 
inventions by the trans-continental railroad, after 


3,000 or 4,000 years of patient toil in her own | 


civilization? What with Orientals buying Yankee 
clocks and singing at church fairs in Virginia, the 
world has certainly come to a pretty pass.” 


Englishmen in Eastern countries do strange 
things. Among these may be classed the proposal 
of giving a fancy ball to the Duke of Edinburgh in 
Calcutta. This in a non-dancing country, where 
the natives call a fancy ball ‘‘paglee natch,” or 
“mad dance”! It has been decided that no 
uniforms are to be allowed, except to officers 
over fifty-five years of age, while it has not been 
decided whether natives are to be required to 
appear in fancy dresses. The whole affair is under 
the highest auspices of people who ought to know 
better than to subject Englishmen to needless 
ridicule, and encourage young men to make fools 
of themselves. 


The Indian Museum at Calcutta is receiving | 
contributions and attracting attention. The last | 
accession is of some metal idols or images, dis- | 
covered at Gwalior in the Fort, and presented by | 


the Maharajah. The interest of the museum has 
raised some curious questions as to costume and 
admission beyond those relating to Kensington 
Gardens and St. James’s Park. Europeans are 
expected to appear in the museum in the evenings 
of the cold season in full evening costume; but 
they complain that in the hot season ladies are 
shouldered by Bengalis in no other costume than 
a very filthy and very small piece of cloth round 
their loins. The smell of natives is strong enough, 
but the sight of their animal texture is no com- 
pensation. It is complained that respectable natives 
on show evenings are allowed to enter with skull- 
caps instead of turbans, and without waistcloths 
around their garments. 


An old sergeant, at Nieuport, Belgium, has con- 
trived, out of his modest pay, to collect a library 
of 8,000 volumes. He has announced his intention 
to leave it to his native town, above named. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Newand Popular Entertainments. 
| —Daily at Three and Eight, Professor Pepper’s new and profusely 
| illustrated Lecture on the TENTOONSTELLING, or Interna- 

tional Exhibition of Amsterdam.—Mr. Matthews's Lecture on 
* Magie, Spiritualism, and Clairvoyance, indeed !’ Daily at Quar- 

r to One.—Messrs. Henry and Walter Wardroper’s New Musical 
| and Mimetic Entertainment, entitled ‘Peculiar People of the 

Period, or Sketches of Life in High, Low, and No Society,’ Daily 
at Four and Nine. 





SCIENCE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
Thursday. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND NATIONAL LAW. 

THE President of Jurisprudence and Amendment 
of the Law Department (Mr. Hastings) investigated 
the best means of arranging and enforcing the 
criminal and civil law so as to secure the greatest 
benefit to the general community. “If,” he said, 
‘‘ punishments are merely vindictive ; if an exagge- 
rated severity beget a reluctance to convict, or a 
mistaken leniency abolish the certainty of sentence ; 
if prisons corrupt without deterring, or enervate 
without reforming ; if prisoners are dismissed as 
idle and thriftless as they came, or are turned adrift 
without help to find employment as they can; if 
old and young, the casual offender and the prac- 
tised criminal, are treated with a stupid sameness ; 
if a predatory class is allowed to wage war on 
society with no control and little molestation, if the 
| police be inefficient, or prosecutions be ill-conducted, 
or the magistracy be incapable, then the criminal 
law, however well intended, will fail in its object, 
and the cry of the people for justice and security 
will remain unappeased. All these faults,” said Mr. 
Hastings, ‘have at some time or other disgraced 
our penal law, and many of them exist still. Weari- 
|some delays, costly and complicated processes, 
distant and intermittent courts, were not less inju- 
rious to the efficacy of the civil law. Continually, 
since our meeting at Dublin in December, 1861, when 
our members had the opportunity of visiting the 
Mountjoy Prison, and that remarkable establish- 
ment, the intermediate prison at Lusk, we have 
| advocated the introduction into Great Britain, and 
| the complete development, of the Crofton system. 
| Guided and instructed by that, the Association has 
| affirmed the true principles of convict discipline, 
| the individualizing of the prisoners, the division of 
| the term of service into several stages, of separate 
| confinement, of associated labour, of intermediate 
| probation, and of release under supervision, 
| through which a convict rises by a system of marks 
in exact proportion to his good conduct and industry, 
| and in any one of which he can be at once relegated 
| for misconduct to the bottom of the scale.” 
| The President said, ‘“‘The power of granting 

licences should beplaced solely in the hands of magis- 
| trates. Speaking from the most moderate view of the 
question, putting on one side the total abstinence 
ideas, is it not certain that the number of licensed 
houses in the kingdom vastly exceeds the amount 
required for any purpose of reasonable refreshment ? 
But is it not equally certain, argue how you will, 
| that every house in excess of that amount is an 











| indefensible evil? Yet it is an evil existing under 
|the direct sanction of the~Legislature, which, by 
| professing to regulate the number, undertake the 
responsibility that it shall not exceed the legitimate 
limit. It is to be observed, as appears from a 
Report lately made to Convocation, that there are 
upwards of a thousand parishes in the province of 
| Canterbury alone which have no public-house or 
| beer-house. It would seem, therefore, that parishes 
|can exist without these provocatives to religion 
and morality. I entertain, however, great doubts 
whether the progress of the Permissive Bill, sup- 
| posing it to be passed into law, would be nearly so 
rapid as its enthusiastic supporters believe; and I 
am myself in favour of some measure of stringent 
| repression acting firmly, equally, and uniformly 
over the whole kingdom, rather than of sporadic 
| efforts in particular localities. But it must be 
| admitted that the friends of that Bill have a right 
| to urge it as the only practical measure as yet 
| before the country.” 
| ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES. 
In the International and Municipal Law Section 
of the Jurisprudence Department, a letter was 
read from the Duke of Manchester, in which he 
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expressed his deep anxiety to prevent the separa-| discretion and cost; but, as the Maori wars have 


tion of the colonies from the mother-country. “If 
we lose our colonies, our power is gone. On the 
other hand, if we amalgamate our colonies with us, 
if we take them into partnership with us in the 
government of the empire, I am convinced that 
we should greatly increase our power. At present 
the Parliament at Westminster, in which the 
colonies have no voice, can pass laws which affect 
not only indirectly, but directly, the material 
interests of the colonies. But if they had a voice 
in the government of the empire, they would be 
bound, and would be willing, to bear their fair 
share in the defence of the honour and interests of 
the empire. I do not think it would be practicable 
to give the colonies an adequate voice in the Par- 
liament of Westminster. Either the representatives 
of the United Kingdom must be vastly reduced in 
numbers, or the representatives of the colonies 
must be so numerous as to make the assembly 
utterly unwieldy. It seems to me that the only 
practicable plan would be to substitute for the 
Colonial Office a council containing representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the colonies in fair 
proportion according to their wealth and the number 
of their inhabitants. Such council should inaugu- 
rate and carry out schemes for emigration and 
colonization. I would exclude from such council 
dependencies, even India, and military stations, 
and confine it to colonies with representative in- 
stitutions of their own. I would leave the place of 
election of representatives to be decided by each 
legislature for itself. The legislature of each 
colony, as well as the Parliament of Westminster, 
would have power to enact what laws it thought 
proper for internal affairs ; but the Imperial Council 
would have the right to consider any law passed 
by one of them which appeared likely to affect one 
or more of the others, and, if necessary, to amend 
it, or to advise the Queen not to sanction it. 
The system is already in practice by the Colonial 
Secretary in reference to some of the laws passed 
by the Colonial Legislature; but the Colonial 
Governments are not consulted about any decisions 
which may be come to by the Parliament of West- 
minster.” By such a system the Imperial Legis- 
lature would abdicate much of its power. But its 
constituencies would be relieved of a certain and 
increasing weight of naval and military expenditure; 
and besides, it would be doing justice to the colonies. 

The paper by Mr. J. E. Gorst, the late Member 
for Cambridge, set out with the assertion that the 
relation between England and her colonies was not 
like the relation between parent and child, and the 
theories of colonial government based on the sup- 
position that it was must be erroneous. The rela- 
tion between colonists and the Colonial Office must, 
from the first, be a relation between equals. In 
affairs strictly colonial, the colonists must be free, 
the Colonial Office restricting itself to providing 
for interests which are imperial. Having dwelt on 
the theory upon which colonies are now managed, 
Mr. Gorst proceeded to contend that the Council 
which now exists in the Crown colonies, and is 
appointed by the Colonial Office, ought to be the 
embryo of a future free Parliament. The members 
of the Council ought to vote according to their real 
opinions, and their resolutions should be accepted 
as the expression of the colonial will, and should, 
in colonial matters, be final. This was not the case 
now, the Council in most instances being made a 
sham. A good working majority of officials was 
secured to vote according to instructions given 
them from Downing Street. No department was 
so entirely exempt from the control of Parliament 
as the Colonial Department, and in England there 
was no public opinion on colonial matters. Having 
vindicated the right of colonists to the management 
of their own affairs from the outset, the paper 
admitted their liability from the outset to pay the 
whole cost of their own maintenance and defence. 
The privilege of self-government necessarily en- 
tailed the obligation of self-defence. Every free 
colony must fight its own battle with its own 
enemies, whether rebel or alien. The case of New 
Zealand, it was remarked, was a peculiar one. If 
the Imperial Government had never meddled in 
Maori affairs, those affairs would have been a 
matter for the colonists to manage at their own 





arisen quite as much from the injudicious inter- 
ference of the Imperial Government as from any 
errors of the colony, England has no right to leave 
the colony to struggle out of the difficulties which 
she has helped to create. The help to the colony 
ought to be so given as to prevent a repetition of 
the confusion and mismanagement of the past. The 
colonists ought not to be encouraged to pursue fresh 
schemes of conquest. No additional troops ought 
to be sent out, and those now in New Zealand 
ought to be promptly withdrawn. Mr. Gorst, in 
concluding his contribution to the question before 
the department, vindicated the principles ofcolonial 
freedom from the charge of involving the dismem- 
berment of the British Empire. Freedom was not 
necessarily separation. In America, the indepen- 
dence of the States was not found inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the Union; and there was 
no reason why Great Britain and the other enfran- 
chised countries which acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the Queen should not continue in one 
free confederation. 

Mr. NosLg, in a paper on the same subject, 
regarded the question from an English point of 
view. He showed that British trade with those 
possessions amounted to only one-seventh of our 
total foreign commerce. Three-fifths of the number 
of emigrants who left the United Kingdom 
selected the United States as their future residence. 
The number of paupers in this country nearly 
equalled the population of Australia and New 
| Zealand, while just above the line of pauperism 
| there was an equal number struggling for bare 
| existence—taxed for the benefit of prosperous 
colonists. In addition to deriving considerable 
benefit from the taxes levied on the inhabitants of 
these islands, the colonies enforced protective duties 
upon our manufactures: a proceeding destructive 
of any real union. Mr. Noble laid down, as the 
only principles on which the union could be main- 
tained, the establishment of perfect freedom of 
| tendo throughout the whole empire, the disposal 

of waste lands for the benefit of the entire popula- 
tion, reserving an adequate land-tax as a provision 
for future revenue, and the equitable contribution 
of every State, the mother-country and the colonies, 
towards the imperial expenditure. 

Sir Joun Bowr1nG supported Mr. Noble’s views 
as to the influence of free-trade on the relations 
between England and the colonies. He deplored 
the spirit of protection which some of the depen- 
dencies exhibited. 

The paper by Mr. F. P. Laninxuiere had im- 
portance lent to it by the fact that its author was 
born in Melbourne and brought up in Victoria. 
The object of the writer was to show that the idea 
of dismembering the British empire ought not to 
be entertained by any good Englishman or any 
good colonial; that the union of the empire was a 
sacred principle, in devoted loyalty to which all 
should vie with one another. No man, it was 
argued, not meaning to make mischief between 
England and her colonies, should begin the solution 
of difficulties which exist in reference to colonial 
relations by talking of separation. Having touched 
upon the great advantages arising from the union 
of England and the colonies, Mr. Labilliere pro- 
ceeded to say that what he hoped for in the future 
was an Australian confederation, a Canadian con- 
federation, a South African confederation in union 
with England, either with or without representa- 
tives in her Parliament, all cheerfully taking part 
in maintaining the power of the empire. As the 
colonies grow and strengthen, each would be stronger 
for such a union, the mother-country would feel it 
a support, and both she and the colonies would be 
at far less expense for defences if all stood together 
and fairly bore the burden of defending the empire. 
Fewer wars, too, would occur in the world if the 
integrity of the British empire was preserved. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE POOR LAW. 

In the Economy and Trade Department, the 
special question for discussion was, “In what 
Respects may the Administration of the Poor 
Law be Improved?” On this subject several papers 
were read. That by Mr. E. Robinson specially 
referred to the inequality with which the labour 
test is enforced; those places where the practice 














is carried out being the exception rather than the 
rule. Great stress was laid upon the beneficial 
effects of work, not so much on account of the 
direct profit to the union, but for the good which 
it does the pauper himself, by teaching him to be 
self-reliant. Mr. Robinson would carry this prin- 
ciple to its extreme length, and rather than neglect. 
the application of the “ labour-test ” would insist 
on what is called “shot drill,” or the removing of 
stones from one place to another, and then taking 
them back again, as the condition of relief to the 
able-bodied, where productive labour was not to be 
had. The aged sick, feeble and imbecile ought to 
be dealt with more generously than has been the 
custom. The rearing of children in the workhouse 
was condemned by the author, who recommended 
that the boarding-out system, in vogue in Scotland, 
should be adopted. The Poor Law, he said, ought 
to enable guardians to effect a separation of the 
“able” from the feeble in the unions. This sepa- 
ration might be effected by sending the “ able” to 
the workhouse, which should be placed close to the 
centre of population in the union, that no hardship 
should be inflicted by long travel. The “ feeble” 
should be provided for in what would be a combi- 
nation of the almshouse and infirmary, and might 
be called the hospital. Children might be sent 
to the district schools, or distributed amongst cot- 
tagers of good character. Another reform suggested 
in the paper was, that power should be given to 
the guardians to detain for a certain period those 
who are continually claiming their discharge, and 
running in and out of the house.—In dealing with 
the same subject Mr. F. Fox attributed the failure 
of the existing system to the non-recognition of 
certain principles which, he said, were essential 
for preserving the social fabric in a healthy con- 
dition. Foremost amongst these was that principle 
of mutual friendship and interest which entered 
so essentially into feudalism. The founders of the 
Poor Laws in the reigns of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth failed to recognize the golden chain of 
mutual friendship which had formerly so powerfully 
bound class to class, and had done so much to 
repress pauperism. Every organisation of poor 
relief, it was contended, ought to embody the prin- 
ciple of sympathy and union of interests of one 
class towards another. The guardians of the poor 
should have a sense of individual and personal 
responsibility impressed upon them by the charge 
or oversight of a definite number of families. A 
broad line of separation should be established be- 
tween the pauperism of idleness and the poverty 
of misfortune. 

After discussion on the papers read in this de- 
partment, the following resolutions were carried :— 
“‘That the Section recommends for the consider- 
ation of the General Council the propriety of urging 
upon the authorities the employment of educated 
women in the inspection of workhouses and hos- 
pitals, as being absolutely needful for the proper 
and efficient management of such institutions.” 
“That it be suggested to the Council that there is 
an absolute necessity for the due relief of poverty, 
and that there should be a charitable committee 
acting in conjunction with boards of guardians, and 
that the old house visitation should form an essen- 
tial part of poor relief.” 

INFANTICIDE. 

In the Reformatory and Repression of Crime 
Section, presided over by Sir Eardley Wilmot, the 
possibility of diminishing infanticide by legislative 
enactment was discussed.—Dr. LANKESTER urged 
that some legislative measures should be devised to- 
reduce the number of child murders, which was now 
so excessively high.—A paper, by Mrs. Maine, 
suggested, in preference, the influence of homes for 
women who had fallen. Other papers on the subject 
were read. 

Mr. SaunveErs, Recorder of Bath, contributed a 
voluntary paper to this Section, ‘On the Influence 
of Education in diminishing Crime,’ in which he 
called attention to the impossibility of entirely sup- 
pressing crime by any system of social regulations. 
Allusion was made to the anomaly that, with our 
enormous national resources, our savings exceeding 
a hundred millions a year, there should be no less 
than 70,000 persons annually apprehended for of- 
fences connected with property, and that one million 
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of persons should be in receipt of parish relief. The 
paper showed that crimes were becoming more and 
more confined to the ignorant classes. | 

In the Education Department, Canon Norris 
read a paper in favour of denominational teaching ; 
the Rev. E. BartLett and Mr. WyYLEs read papers. | 
Mr. Fuint also furnished a contribution on the 
same subject. 

The Health Department was occupied with the 
action of the Government in connexion with the 
spread of contagious diseases. The discussion in 
the Health Department resulted in an affirmative 
answer being given to the question—“ Can Govern- 
ment beneficially further interfere to limit the 
spread of infectious diseases?” On the motion of Mr. 
GerorcE GopwIN, a resolution was passed to the 
effect, ‘That Government ought speedily and 
strongly to interfere to afford to the various classes 
of the community the benefits of sanitary science.” 
The resolution was carried. | 

The Ladies’ Conference met at 3 o'clock on 
Thursday afternoon, with closed doors. The sub- 
jects discussed were workhouse visiting, secret 
drinking, female intemperance, the training of 
nurses, and other subjects of a kindred nature. 
Miss Carpenter presided. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
who has had considerable experience in the study 
and practice of medicine, was present. 

Miss Hri.us gave a description of the Bristol 
Industrial School for Girls, and the Lapy SupEr- 
INTENDENT explained the operations of the Red 
Lodge Reformatory, which was founded by Miss 
Carpenter fifteen years since. 


Friday. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND NATIONAL LAW. 


Mr. T. Hake read a paper ‘On the Limits that 
ought to be placed by Law on Charitable Endow- 
ments’ The main question, he said, was whether 
it was possible to establish a department with 

wer to reverse, and where just and desirable to 
alter the destination of endowments after the expi- 
ration of a certain time. A department or minister 
might lay schemes for the application of endow- 
ments to ameliorate the evils accompanying civil- 
ization before Parliament, and the adoption might 
be dependent on either House placing its veto on 
the proposed change. It was said, if endowments 
were thus varied, none would hereafter be given. 
This, then, would solve the question. 

Mr. L. Fry, in his paper, showed that the early 
Statutes of Mortmain did not now exercise any 
practical restraint upon endowment. Mr. Fry con- 
tended that it would be impolitic to abolish the 
power of bequest, but that the restriction as to land 
was of little value, and should be removed. If the 
distinction between realty and personalty were 
retained, the line should be drawn so that every- 
one should understand it. It would be sufficient to 
prohibit the bequest to charitable uses of actual 
estates of freehold, or for terms of years, in land. 
Mr. Fry advocated greater freedom in dealing 
with property left to a charity, as the benefit of the 
community might from time to time require. 

Mr. E. C. BaTTEn supported an alteration of 
the law.—Sir J. Bowrine said there were millions 
of money scattered about, much of it devoted to use- 
less purposes, which might be applied to meet some 
of the pressing wants of the time.—Dr. WaDDILOVE 
asked whether we should not endeavour to restrain 
or divert endowments for frivolous purposes.— 
Mr. Hancock vbjected in toto to charitable bequests, 
and said there were plenty of ways in which cha- 
ritable feelings could be indulged in during life; 
he had no faith in that charity which made a | 
aman leave his property away from his friends.— | 
Mr. R. FREELING thought it was not wise to | 
exempt charity property from taxation, and hoped 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure for abolishing such ex- | 
emption would be adopted.—Mr. E. S. Ropinson 

vocated an alteration of the law.—Mr. WEBSTER 
thought there was truth in the principle that no | 
generation had a right to contract any liabilities 
which could not be paid in that generation, and | 
that it was more important that money should be | 
employed for educating the present generation | 
than that it should be accumulated for the benefit | 
of their grandchildren.—Mr. F. Hitt agreed with | 
Mr. Fry that the restrictions of mortmain should | 


be removed.—Mr. T. WepstTeR said that the 
educational endowments were amply sufficient for 
education purposes. Bequests for distributing alms 
to the poor were demoralizing, and should be 
abolished, as inconsistent with the Poor Law. 

Mr. T. W. SaunDERs read a paper ‘On the 
Desirability of Improving the Mode of Administer- 
ing Justice in Courts of Petty and Quarter Ses- 
sions.’ He advocated the employment of legal 
chairmen at County Quarter Sessions, and of 
stipendiary magistrates in Petty Session Courts, 
to administer the law in the important cases 
which come before those Courts.—Mr. Serjeant 
Cox thought 99-100ths of the business done by 
county Justices could be better done by two 
sensible men acquainted with the place and people 
than a skilled lawyer.—Mr. SaunpeErs, in reply, 
spoke of magistrates, even in Bristol, as puppets 


| ruled by their clerk. 


THE REFORMATORY SECTION. 

Mr. T. W. Saunpers, Recorder of Bath, read 
a paper ‘On the Influence of Education in Dimi- 
nishing Crime.’ He urged it as a duty to provide a 
national system of education by which the poorest 
might be provided with resources by which to 
escape or resist temptations to criminal action.— 
The Section affirmed the proposition that suitable 
education was calculated in the most eminent 
degree to diminish crime. 

Mr. Serjeant Puniine then took up the question 
of “‘ the most expedient mode of introducing into 
England a system of public prosecution.” He would 
divide England and Wales into twenty districts, 


| each presided over bya “district Attorney-General,” 


and an efficient staff of officers, at a cost, perhaps, 
of 5,000/. per district--not one-half the cost of the 
present inefficient system. The great need of a 
public prosecutor was the unanimous belief of the 
Section, 

A paper was read by Sir Joun Bowrine, to 
show that prison labour ought to be so controlled 
as to diminish prison expenses as well as to promote 
reformation and to diminish crime. The author 
advocated the enforcement of useful and profitable 
labour in gaols, and argued against the supposition 
that such labour would compete unfairly with that 
of honest men. He mentioned instances in which 
prisoners had learnt trades that had afterwards 
enabled them to live honestly, and strongly con- 
demned the waste of power on a treadmill. Sir 
John objected to clerical magistrates. In France 
too much, in England too little, consideration is 
given to “‘ extenuating circumstances.” The paper 
next advocated the abolition of capital punishment. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Miss CARPENTER’S paper, ‘On Education,’ re- 
ferred to the miserable condition of the lowest 
stratum of children in towns, and urged that the 
existing voluntary system should be supplemented 
by local rates. 

The Rey. F. CLay maintained that new unsec- 
tarian free schools, supported by rates, would de- 
stroy those established on the present system.— 
The Rev. H. De BUNSEN advocated compulsory 
education. He suggested that all the Acts of 
Parliament relating to the employment of children 
should be revised, and that they should be made 
obligatory where they are now only permissive. 
He would extend the provisions of the Act to all 
kinds of labour, that performed by children at home 
for their own parents as well as to those working 
for masters. He maintained that existing schools 
were not sufficient for the population of the coun- 
try, and that the State must provide State schools. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. Symonds read a paper ‘On Insanity.’ He 

dwelt on moral or emotional insanity, and showed 


| that dipsomania belongs to this division. He 


pointed out that when these cases are closely 
scrutinized they will be found to present a certain 
degree of intellectual derangement, though the 
most flagrant perversion is manifested in the feel- 
ings, habits and actions. Dr. Symonds urged the 
necessity of interference on the part of the Legis- 
lature, which should consist in making the penal 
laws more striugent in cases of voluntary drunken- 
ness, and in providing protection for those who 
have thrown themselves into the category of in- 
sanity, but whose cases are with extreme difficulty 





brought within the scope of the present laws for 
lunacy. 

Dr. GAIRDNER, in a paper read for him in hig 
absence, remarked that if the law is to aim at the 
suppression of the traffic in drink, in so far as it leads 
to intoxication, we can scarcely escape the logical 
consequence of this principle—viz., that drunken- 
ness, the promotion of which by the publican is to 
be made an offence, should also be treated by the 
law as an offence per se. The man who is acci- 
dentally, and as it were by the force of circum- 
stances, seduced into drunkenness, is often only in 
a very modified sense responsible for the occurrence, 
and it would be cruel and wrong to add a legal 
penalty to the shame and self-reproach which are 
the sure punishment of a comparatively venial 
error. The man, again, who deliberately seeks the 
means of getting drunk, and who insists on getting 
drunk in spite of previous warnings, is guilty of an 
offence which ought not to be lightly passed over. 
Between these extremes there are all gradations 
of infirmity of purpose, yielding more or less con- 
sciously to temptation; and, lastly, there is the 
terrible case of the poor victim who is literally 
the slave of drink—non compos mentis aut corporis, 
in so far as this appetite is concerned, whose self- 
control has long vanished, so that he requires to be 
protected against himself rather than to be pun- 
ished for acts from which he is utterly unable to 
refrain. Dr. Gairdner urged that these three grada- 
tions of offence might be met, the first by a trifling 
fine or very brief imprisonment, the second by tem- 
porary allotment of the earnings to a wife or other 
selected person as trustee, the third by some pro- 
perly managed system of continued tutelage or 
restraint. 

The foregoing papers were followed by a discus- 
sion, in which many of the speakers wandered 
utterly away from the questions at issue. Finally the 
two following resolutions were put and carried :— 
1. “That the penal laws against drunkenness should 
be extended, or more rigidly enforced.” 2. “ That 
dipsomaniacs should be liable to deprivation of 
liberty, with a view to their protection and reform- 
ation.” 

A paper by Miss Duck, ‘On some Points 
of Hospital Management,’ was read by Mr. D. 
Davies, Health Officer of Bristol. The object of 
the paper was to draw attention to the recent dis- 
cussions about hospital mortality. 

ECONOMY AND TRADE DEPARTMENT. 

The Rev. T. H. Cuark read a paper in which 
he maintained that we have abundant proof that 
the labour-market is overstocked. It was stated 
the other day at a Congress in Birmingham that 
a million and a half of the working men of England 
were in a state of compulsory idleness. It was a 
short-sighted policy to keep in the country those 
we cannot employ lest we should lose some of our 
skilled artisans. The State should grant or lend 
money for the purpose of emigration.—The Rev. B. 
LamBeErt, of Whitechapel, in his paper, answered 
the first part of the question in the negative, and, 
inasmuch as State-aided emigration is supposed to 
be a cure for pauperism, several suggestions were 
developed by the rev. gentleman, who contended 
that pauperism is not to be attributed entirely to 
over-population, as want exists in under-populated 
as well as over-populated countries.—Mr. R. R. 
TorReENS, M.P., in his paper, contended—1. That 
emigration on an extended scale would induce 
most advantageous results, especially to the work- 
ing classes; 2. that a system of local rating, 
supplemented by subsidies in aid from the consoli- 
dated revenues, would best meet the justice of the 
case, while those subsidies would operate as powerful 
stimulants to action in the more distressed districts. 
—Sir W. Denison entirely objected to making the 
colonies places into which to shoot rubbish, and he 
told the meeting frankly that the colonies would 
not take the miserable refuse of this country. But 
he said there was a very wide scope in the colonies 
for smiths, carpenters, and labourers, especiall 
those who had families. By the emigration of wx | 
persons this country, the colonies, and the emi- 
grants themselves would be alike benefited.—The 
Rev. T. H. Cuark moved a resolution recommend- 
ing the Council to urge on the House of Commons 
the propriety of appointing a Select Committee to 
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inquire into the subjects of emigration and coloniza- 
tion. The proposition was put and carried. 

A paper ‘ On the Importance of Aiding the Poor 
without Almsgiving,’ by Miss Octavia HILL, was 
read at the Bristol Library. 

Saturday. 
ECONOMY AND TRADE. 

The Right Hon. Srepsen Cave, M.P., Presi- 
dent, delivered an address, which maintained the 
nobility of trade, and asserted the superiority of 
producers over destroyers, and the idle portions 
of the aristocracy, fruges consumere nati. He 
showed how persecution in other countries had 
made England prosper by the resort hither of 
skilled fugitives; and he hinted how trade and 
manufactures were degraded from their high estate 
by want of principle in those practising them. 
Competition abroad was shown to be seriously 
affecting trade at home; but Mr. Cave ridiculed 
the idea of managers of trades’ unions, who had 
been warned whither they were going, that duties 
on manufactured imports would remedy the evil. 
Perseverance and integrity were the rocks on 
which mercantile pursuits should be based, and 
we might then even overcome that foreign rascalry 
which passes inferior goods through England 
abroad as English manufactures, and which is 
further exemplified by the wholesale forgery of the 
trade-marks of our best houses. The President 
especially deplored the fact that the basis on which 
the International Congress of Workmen rested was 
communism. 

INTERNATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL LAW. 

Mr. J. Scorr read a paper ‘On the Married 
Women’s Property Bill,’ contributed by Mr. A. 
Hill. The object of the paper was to suggest amend- 
ments in the details of the measure. The principal 
suggestions which Mr. Hill offered were to this 
effect. The first section of the bill, whilst giving 
to married women the full right of disposing of 
their property, withheld from them the right of 
disposing of freehold or copyhold property, save by 
will. This anomaly the writer considered should 
be removed. The 4th and 5th sections, giving 
to a woman married before the passing of the Act, 
as well as after the Act, full right over property 
acquired subsequent to the adoption of the Act, 
amount to an infringement of the vested rights 
of the husband, who may, for instance, have paid 
all his wife’s debts contracted before marriage on 
the supposition that he would be recouped by her 
earnings after marriage. Existing marriages, where 
settlements have been made, should be exempted 
from the action of the Bill. The security to the 
wife of her property and earnings renders the pro- 
vision of alimony to the wife during the trial of 
a suit in the Divorce Court no longer necessary. 
A wife may be now held to have acted under 
marital subjection to such an extent as to entitle 
her to be excused from the consequences of felonies 
committed by her in the presence of her husband ; 
and she ought to be henceforth held responsible 
for them, unless she can prove such compulsion as 
would amount to the ordinary common-law defence 
of duress. 

Prof. Newman, Mr. T. Hares, the Hon. B. Law- 
RENCE, Dr. Pank and Dr. WaDDILOVE took part 
in the discussion which followed. 

Mr. S. Sir read a paper ‘On certain Defects 
in County Courts,’ in which he pointed out what 
he considered a serious defect in the law of County 
Courts. A case was cited which was heard in a 
county court in the year 1868, where judgment 
was given for the plaintiff on the ground that he 
was considered more worthy of credit than the 
defendant. Immediately after the trial, evidence 
was tendered to the defendant proving the plaintiff 
to have sworn falsely, upon which the defendant 
gave notice of application for a new trial, but found 
that through taking that course instead of appeal- 
ing in the first instance, he had lost the right of 
appeal, and that although the grievance had in- 
creased, all remedy was at an end. This state of 
things, the writer considered, called for reform. 

REFORMATION AND REPRESSION OF CRIME. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox, ‘ On Professional Crime,’ said 

that it had fallen to his lot to be the first Judge on 


force the Habitual Criminals Act, and that experi- 

ence had exhibited some of its defects. First, he 

objected to the title of “ habitual” criminals, as | 
not correctly describing the class against whom | 
this legislation was directed. He preferred the | 
term “ professional ” criminals. Mercy was thrown | 
away upon them, and reformation hopeless ; short | 
imprisonment, even for a first offence, was useless. | 
How, then, may the fact of his being a professional | 
thief be ascertained? It‘is proposed that it should 

be made a specific offence. That it should becharged 

in the indictment; and after a conviction for 

the particular crime the jury should hear the 

charge that the prisoner was a professional thief. 

On the jury finding the charge proved, the same 

consequence should follow as for a former con- 

viction: he should be sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude, and to police supervision for life. 

He suggested that as a great difficulty with judges 

and magistrates was what to do with boys guilty 

of small offences, he “‘ would give power to order 

a good whipping with a birch in all such cases 

instead of sending them to prison, and would not 

limit it to youths, but in some cases extend it to 

adults of twenty-one years.” 

Sir C. Raw rnson, late a Judge in India, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. B. Baker, Mr. E. S. Rosinson, Mr. 
SarrorD, Mr. Parker, Mr. Urcort, Col. Rap- 
CLIFF and the PRESIDENT, having discussed the 
question, Sir Jonn Bowrrine made a few remarks, 
and the President having summed up, the following 
resolutions were adopted: ‘That the Habitual 
Criminals Bill of last session is not sufficiently 
comprehensive to have due effect in the repression 
of professional crime ;”’ and ‘‘ That the magistrates 
should have power in certain cases of young persons 
summarily convicted on a first offence to substitute 
flogging for imprisonment.” 

Miss M. Carpenter ‘On Children’s Agents,’ 
and Mrs. MEREDITH ‘ On the Treatment of Female 
Criminals,’ brought the sitting to a close. 

EDUCATION. 

Mr. H. Mann read a paper on ‘ Whether State 
Assistance to Education should be derived from 
Local Rates or from the General Taxation of the 
Country ?’—He was of opinion that the cost of 
education should be defrayed out of general taxa- 
tion, and not out of local rates ; and he urged that 
legislation must apply to all classes of the commu- 
nity, and not to the lower classes only. 

The Rev. B. Lambert read a paper contributed 
by Mr. J. G. Filch, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, ‘On the Constitution of the Educational 
Council provided in the Endowed Schools Bill.’ 

HEALTH. 

Dr. A. CARPENTER read a paper ‘On Some 
Points in the Medical Aspectfand the Physiology 
of Sewage Irrigation. —The writer defined the 
meaning which he intended the words “sewage 
irrigation” to convey, and having answered some 
of the principal sanitary objections which had been 
raised to sewage farms, he scientifically explained 
how sewage irrigation might be extensively adopted 
without danger to the health of the inhabitants. 

Mr. J. V. N. BazatcerrTe read a paper ‘On 
the Sewage Evil, its Cause and Effects, with Sug- 
gestions for its Remedy.’—Referring to the various 
systems adopted for disposing of town sewage, he 
said that the one at Stroud was the best that he 
had seen. 

Mr. W. Hops read a paper ‘ On Town Sewage.’ 

Mr. R. B. Carter read a paper ‘On the Sewage 
Works of Stroud,’ which have been so much 
lauded. 

Mr. S. S. Brown read a paper ‘ On the Ventila- 
tion of the Sewers of Clifton.’ 

ECONOMY AND TRADE. 

The first paper read was by Mr. E. Hutt, 
Assistant Overseer to the Post Office, and was 
‘On the Proposal to Charge for Mintage of the 
Sovereign.’—He said it was clear that the mechan- 
ism relied upon by the framers of the Bank Charter 
Act for correcting excesses and insufficiency in the 
volume of the currency would be seriously inter- 
fered with were the proposed charge for coinage to 
become established with the result of fluctuations 
in the value of the monetary unit of the sovereign. 
He thought it was of the utmost importance that 





whom had been imposed the duty of putting in 


these fluctuations should be reduced to a minimum 


instead of being enhanced. The unit of their cur- 
rency, the sovereign, was our standard of value in 
exchange, and the cardinal virtue of a standard 
was that it should not change at all. 

Mr. W. D. HENDERSON read a paper ‘On the 
Currency.’—The writer pointed out that there had 
been in England a continual recurrence of panics. 
The immediate causes were—1st. The smallness of 
the capital of the banks when compared with their 
liabilities. 2nd. The smallness of the specie held 
in reserve by the banks compared with their liabili- 
ties. One of the remedies for the first of these 
the writer believed to be the formation of limited 
liability banks. As rded the second, he re- 
marked, that whilst in England there was too 
much gold in circulation, there was too little gold 
in the banks as a reserve. The issue of 1J. legal 
tender notes by the Government would be a much 
cheaper circulation than one of gold. The banks 
of the United Kingdom should furnish monthly 
statements to Government of their affairs, and 
these accounts should be published, so as to show, 
not the affairs of any particular bank, but of all 
the banks doing business in any particular district. 
A similar publication of the affairs of the insurance 
companies was also suggested.—A long discussion 
followed. 

LADIES’ CONFERENCE, 

Miss CaRrPrnTeEr, addressing the meeting, hoped 
that the Ladies’ Conference in connexion with the 
Social Science Association might become a regular 
thing, and hoped that they would avoid political 
or religious discussions, woman’s suffrage or 
“rights "—which might with propriety be con- 
sidered at the public meetings of the Association ; 
they were much safer in keeping to woman’s work. 
—Miss Octavia HILt spoke as to what she had 
been doing in London for the dwellings of the poor. 
The efforts made, she said, were directed towards 
raising the condition of the poor with their dwell- 
ings, rather than raising their dwellings for them. 
Miss Hill spoke of the want of innocent and 
healthy amusement among the poor, young and 
old, saying that if those who had money would 
turn their attention to this instead of giving 
indiscriminate alms, they would do good instead of 
the harm which they now do.—The employment 
of the blind next occupied the attention of the 
meeting, after which Miss Goucu, from Dublin, 
described the Queen’s Institute for the professional 
teaching of ladies, so as to help to give them 
employment. She gave an account of the various 
branches taught, foremost among which as to suc- 
cessful results appeared to be the working of tele- 
graphs, no less than sixty female clerks, trained in 
the Institute, being employed in Ireland.—Miss 
CooPER gave some information as to the Nurses’ 
Training Institution and Home in Bristol, and its 
objects.—Miss CarRPENTER then announced that 
this discussion brought the Conference to a 


conclusion. 
Monday. 

Dr. J. A. Symonps, as President of the Health 
Department, delivered the last of the General 
Addresses. It was on measures regarding the 
public health. In this Department Mr. W. P 
SWAINE read a paper ‘On the Extension of the 
Contagious Diseases Act to the Civil Population.’ 
He showed that the existing Act had worked well 
among men and women in garrison towns.—Dr. 
TaYLoR and Mr. Berkety Hitt energetically 
opposed the extension of the Act to the civil popu- 
lation at large; as did Mr. Wortu, a surgeon, 
who remarked that the older he grew the less 
faith he had in physic, and the more in common 
men. What is described as a regular “row” 
ensued, clergymen especially distinguishing them- 
selves in denunciations against the Act and disre- 
gard of the chairman. The line they, and some 
medical men, took was that the physical disease 
regarded by the act was the punishment for sin, 
and they succeeded in passing a Condemnation of 
the Extension Act. The chairman, ashamed of the 
scene, described the vote as of no value, and sober- 
minded men began to doubt that any benefit could 
arise from an Association where such a scene was 
possible. 

All interest in the Congress died away after 





this incident. We have only to record that various 
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papers were read on the Land question generally, 
as if there was an idea of its becoming a national 
as well as an Irish question. Others were read on 
Education, Labour, Trade, &c. 


Tuesday. 


Miss CARPENTER delivered an address ‘On | 
Female Education in India.’ The Hindoo ladies | 
are as ignorant as they were described to be; and 
some young English ladies out there would be all | 
the better if they would put themselves under | 
Miss Carpenter’s discipline.—Prof. F. W. New- | 
MAN, in a paper ‘On Intoxicating Drinks,’ advo- 
cated the total suppression of the sale of them as | 
being neither despotic nor tyrannical. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox, ‘On Trades’ Unions,’ sup- | 
ported the legal recognition of them, provided | 
every man might do as seemed best to him with 
his own labour—which is what Trades’ Unions do | 
not recognize. | 

Mr. Tatuack, ‘On the Dignity and Efficiency 
of the English Law as diminished by the Capital | 
Penalty,’ advocated the abolition of the latter. | 
He alluded to “‘the royal prerogative of mercy,” | 
but no such prerogative exists. Even the Queen’s | 
warrant to arrest execution, if that be the form, | 
must be countersigned by a minister before it | 
would be valid in the eyes of the gaol authorities. | 

The Congress came to a characteristic close in | 
the evening with a remark by Mr. Hastines that | 
no resolutions that had been passed necessarily | 
represented the general opinion of the Congress. 


NEW SPECTROSCOPIC RESEARCHES. 

M. Faye gave, last week, at the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, a remarkably interesting account | 
of Prof. Zoellner’s spectroscopic researches, from 
which it will be seen that the use of the spectro- 
scope in the service of astronomy becomes more 
and more important. Prof. Zoellner has devised a 
new form of instrument, which he calls Spectroscope 
@ réversion. It isa curious combination of Bouguer’s | 
heliometer with a double set of Amici’s direct-vision 
prisms, and its object is to obtain from a single 
bundle of luminous rays two parallel but inverse 
spectra. The apparatus is so contrived that with a 
movement after the manner of a vernier the rays 
of two spectra can be brought into coincidence or 
juxtaposed. Any change of refrangibility in the 
spectral rays is thus doubled, and can be microme- 
trically measured by a very delicate process. 

To test the degree of precision Prof. Zoellner 
set himself to measure the interval which separates | 
the two sodium rays, and was convinced that it | 
could be easily ascertained to within y},th of its 
value. Then taking advantage of certain well-known | 
optical laws, he has in this newly-contrived instru- | 
ment the means for measuring to within about | 
800 metres the movement of the earth in its orbit ; | 
and by increasing the number of prisms the exacti- | 
tude of the result is increased without other limit | 
than the visibility of the spectra under investigation. | 

Here M. Faye remarks that we seem to be on | 
the verge of a complete solution of the problem to | 
which Babinet has given much time and thought, | 
namely, to measure by the simple displacement of | 
the spectral rays the velocity of the heavenly | 
bodies. Mr. Huggins has already shown in a com- | 
munication to the Royal Society the rate of motion 
of Sirius, subsequently confirmed by Father Secchi; 
and we may infer that the distribution of matter | 
throughout the stellar universe will not for ever 
remain an enigma. 

But besides the star Prof. Zoellner purposes to 
measure the rate of the sun’s rotation on its axis. 
Double the sun’s image with a heliometer, and 
bring the two into contact at the equator, one of 
the two regions near the point of tangency will 
move towards the spectator with a speed of two 
kilométres a second, while the other will move from 
the spectator at a similar rate. By this displace- 
ment of rays, we have a means of measuring the 
rate of motion with extreme accuracy, and it will 
be interesting to compare the results hereby ob- 
tained with those at which astronomers have 
arrived by other methods. 

The solar protuberances—the red flames, as 
some observers call them—have not escaped Prof. 
Zoellner’s attention. By widening the slit of his 


| 








spectroscope (spectroscopists will understand what 
is meant) he is enabled to see these amazing 
phenomena distinctly. Indeed, so well defined are 
their images that he takes photographs of them, 
and thus has a trustworthy record of the changes 
which they’ undergo. As the protuberances can 
now be observed whenever the sun is visible, he 


| contemplates the construction of a spectroscope 


with prisms so large, and with a curved slit, that 
will show them (the protuberances) all at once, as 
during an eclipse. Prof. Zoellner’s observations 
lead him to the conclusion that they are not clouds 
floating in the sun’s atmosphere, but are produced 
by vehement volcanic eruptions. 

We venture to recommend the Spectroscope @ 
réversion to Mr. Browning’s attention, and we con- 
gratulate Messrs. Lockyer, Huggins, Herschel and 


| Janssen on this addition to the ranks of spectro- 


scopists. 





What the spectroscope is doing for the sky, the 
dredge is doing for the bottom of the sea,—that is, 
revealing its secrets. Almost simultaneously with 
the news of the return of Dr. Carpenter’s expedi- 
tion, we hear that the Norwegian Government are 
sending out a corvette properly equipped for a 
dredging voyage to Brazil. Students of natural 
history will learn with satisfaction that Prof. 
Esmark is the naturalist in charge; and they may 
reckon on large additions to our knowledge of the 
zoology of the coast and deep sea in an important 
region of the South Atlantic. A Swedish corvette 
is also cruising in southern latitudes, and when last 
heard of was dredging round the Azores. It must 
be acknowledged that our Scandinavian neighbours 
deserve praise for these undertakings. There is 
something more in them than the enriching of 


, zoological science; for the explorers will bring us 


particulars of the geology of the sea-bottom, of the 


| depth, of the temperature at different depths, and 
| of effects of pressure. Another fact connected with 


this subject is, that Prof. Loewel, of Stockholm, 
while dredging in the Strait of Tornea, discovered 


| zoophytes hitherto unknown among the existing 


Fauna, but which show a close analogy to certain 
crinoids. Here, then, as Prof. Milne-Edwards 
remarks, is a real zoological re-appearance of animal 
forms which had completely disappeared from 
remote geological periods. What is the zoological 


| or geological significance of this interesting fact, 


and are there many more secrets to be revealed 
from the bottom of the sea ? 


On the subject of coloured slides for stereoscopes, 
‘*E. S. N.” writes :—‘‘ Since March, 1859, I have 
had a slide for the stereoscope, probably French, 
representing a group of statuary, labelled ‘ Clovis 
and Alaric.’ The figures to the left hand are coloured 
yellow, those to the right green,—the combination 
making bronze.” 


Next month lectures on natural science are to be 
delivered to women by Profs. Huxley, Guthrie, and 
Oliver, at the South Kensington Museum. They 
are to be followed by voluntary examinations, and 
the fees are not to exceed one shilling a lecture ; 
indeed, for schools and governesses they are to be 
still lower. There can be no doubt either as to the 
success of the experiment, which is favoured by 
ladies of high rank, or as to its beneficial results. 


The Alta California of the 27th of August reports 
the full success of the most distant observing expe- 
dition on the American continent,—that of Prof. 
Davidson, of the United States Coast Survey, in 
Alaska, to observe the total solar eclipse on the 7th 
of that month. All the usual phenomena of red 
flames, &c., at totalities, were seen and measured. 
At the Astronomical station, and on the steamer 
accompanying another party, the Indians were 
fearfully alarmed, and hid in their houses. On the 
river they left their canoes and took to the bushes: 
they had expressed their disbelief in the prediction, 
but the actuality made them look upon the astro- 
nomers with undefinable awe. Prof. Davidson, 
in addition to the special eclipse observations, has 
determined the geographical positions of numerous 
points in the line of exploration, and has discovered 
a mountain-range of magnetic iron ore, 2,000 feet 
high, extending from the mouth of the Chilkahe 
far beyond his astronomical station. The con- 








clusion of the news, we are sorry to say, is, that 
on returning with Governor Seward in his steamer, 
the Active, ‘‘ Prof. Davidson slipped down an open 
hatch, and was badly stunned.” 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, M. Marié-Davy announced, as the result of 
careful experiments, that lunar radiation is inca. 
pable of raising the temperature of an air-thermo- 
meter, coated with lamp-black, even a millionth of 
a degree. This is equivalent to saying that there ig 
no heat radiated from the moon, which is a result 
directly at variance with that communicated last 
session to the Royal Society by the Earl of Rosse, 
After a series of careful experiments made with his 
three-feet reflector, his Lordship was satisfied that 
heat is radiated from the moon, and that ‘‘it is 
capable of being detected with certainty by the 
thermopile.” 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for June last we find a statement of the 
effect of an earthquake which is worth notice. In 
November of last year a shock was felt in the dis- 
trict of Murwut. The underground moisture at 
that season is commonly found two feet below the 
surface ; but it rose after the earthquake to about 
six inches below the surface, not in one spot only, 
but throughout all the light sandy tracts of the 
district. In consequence of this rise ‘‘ numbers of 
villagers who, on account of the drought, had for 
a time deserted their villages returned, and with 
those who had remained at once commenced plough- 
ing and sowing.” It is only right to mention that 
the occurrence of this phenomenon has been ques- 
tioned ; but the Deputy Commissioner who reports 
it states that he was in Murwut shortly afterwards, 
and satisfied himself of the truth. The sandy soil 
exhibited its usual dry, parched appearance, but on 
scraping the surface a little the moisture was at 
once rendered apparent. Perhaps some of our geo- 
logical readers will be able to say whether there is 
any similar instance of such a phenomenon on 
record. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wep. Microscopical, 8.—‘ Immersion Objectives and Nober’s 
Test-Plate,’ Lieut.-Col. Woodward ; *‘ Plants of the Coal- 
easures,’ Mr. Carruthers. 











PINE ARTS 


PRINTS IN THE KING'S LIBRARY. 

Last week we briefly called attention to th 
display, in the King’s Library, of an important 
portion of the Slade gift to the British Museum, 
as comprising more than 500 specimens of all kinds 
of engraving of all dates, from the delicate nielli 
of medieval Italy,—which are little more than 
outlines, and rather sculpturesque than pictorial,— 
to the luminous etchings or pictures, in all but 
colour and jewels in chiaroscuro, of Rembrandt, 
and the engravings, “dry points” and etchings by 
Albert Diirer, which commonly go by the last 
designation, although they were really produced 
by all three processes, and the greater number by 
that which is first named. The order of Art is 
brought down to those lucid English mezzotints 
which gave new life to Reynolds’s portraits of 
Mrs. Montagu, Miss Horneck, Dr. Johnson, the 
Strawberry Girl, &c., and remain the truest repre- 
sentations of the artist’s skill and purpose. 

We have now, from an artistic rather than a 
connoisseur’s point of view, to comment upon some 
salient features in certain of the examples of the 
earlier dates which are in question. Beginning with 
the impressions from works that were executed in 
niello, we may note No. 6, by Pellegrini, an ara- 
besque of the very finest order of design in its 
kind, representing and formed of monsters and 
male and female satyrs, who are seated on one 
of the fountain-like stems which are so common 
in these works, and holding pots de feu in their 
hands at the ends of long staves which have 
banners attached. This is remarkable for the ability 
with which all the figures have been connected by 
their respective actions. The composition is fun- 
damentally different from that of somany arabesques, 
those much-admired works of the Vatican included, 
which have no thread of concurrent actions to bring 
their elements together in a consistent purpose. 
Void of this means of connexion, such decorations, 
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whatever may be the merits of their composition 
as regards harmonious grouping of lines and ele- 
gance of forms, are never intelligent, and too often 
look forced and unsatisfactory to the eye, which 
seeks in vain for thought and expression among 
the vague, if not impossible, flourishings of strange 
and insignificant forms. In this case, we have 
something better: thus, at the foot of the stem is, 
on each side, a boy astride of and playing with a 
marine monster ; a bi-corne of the most fantastic 
form ramps over the child, and is assailed by the 
long beak of the creature on which the latter rides. 
This bi-corne is in turn dominated by the satyr on 
its side of the design, which, by means of the pot 
de feu, in turn refers to a third monster which is 
lodged above his head, and, turning from the fire 
with averted face, completes one side of the design, 
carrying its lines back to the centre at the 
summit. No. 5, also a specimen of work in niello, 
shows a most spirited design, ascribed to Francia, 
of a Bacchic dance, the revellers bearing ox-heads 
and other emblems. Next we have a beautiful 
‘Mercury,’ with a caduceus and cornucopia; evi- 
dently from an antique gem. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13 are ascribed to B. Bal- 
dini, and are examples of that noble art in which 
few approached him. No. 10, ‘The Sibylla Eu- 
ropa’—a seated figure holding a book, and 
pointing to the significant inscription on its open 
pages, crowned and royally robed. Although this 
figure is a little stiff in its seat, a rare defect, it 
must be owned, in its class of Art, as other ex- 
amples here show, and by no means devoid of a 
conventional, guasi-Byzantine quality which is not 
unpleasing, its refinement is exquisite, and its 
ineffable grace loses nothing in the severity of the 
modes by which it has been expressed. Next we 
have ‘ Astrologia’ (11), a standing female figure, 
looking, as if with aching sight, upon a globe 
diademed with stars, holding a rod and book. 
This is in a freer mode than appears in the 
last. By far the finest in both thought and art 
is (13) the noble, vital ‘ Octava Spera,’ a young 
genius standing on the world, and holding a starry 
crystalline sphere in both hands, and gazing up- 
wards with rapt looks on a glorious face which 
shines among abundant hair: notice the exquisite 
designing and drawing of the draperies, which are 
of ample scope and length, but have been girt to 
the body of the wearer to permit action of the 
freest, and to be consonant with that thought of 
a soaring soul which is obvious here. Notice, like- 
wise, the fine and elaborate drawing of the flesh: 
full of the fruit of a rare sense of grace as it is, it 
is as beautiful as the draperies are, and nowise 
defective after allowance has been made for that 
exuberance in action which characterizes such art 
as in the turn of the right leg and somewhat violent 
but not unapt swing of the hip joint. Perspective 
being but imperfectly understood in Baldini’s day, 
we could not expect to see the feet of this figure 
perfectly placed on the globe: rare indeed is the 
draughtsmanship which achieves so much as suc- 
cess of this sort implies. But foreshortening, the 
elder and empirical form of perspective, is unchal- 
lengeable intheshoulder, with its beautiful contours, 
if rather weak in the draperies which are massed 
about the feet. This noble figure deserves the most 
ardent study as a specimen of art-striving of the 
highest thought, with an aim for what is most 


lovely in form and most expressive inaction. Next | 
Antipathetic to the last is | 


is No. 12, ‘Sol.’ 
this queer design of Phcebus driving four horses 
in his lumbering four-wheeled box of a chariot, 
and holding a radiant sun in his left hand. 
His team of steeds, more like cats than horses, is 
guided by reins in his right hand. His zodiacal 
course is close upon the Crab; beneath the heavenly 
road and Apollo’s chariot, prone and all in a lump, 
down goes poor Phaeton, an odd-looking, unfore- 
shortened, almost impassive mass of clothes and 
limbs; shot from the starry road, Clymene’s head- 
long son falls towards that laughable Eridanus, 
which wriggles through alluvium and past two 
city-crowned mountains. It is not merely the exe- 
cution of this work which is opposed to that of the 
preceding, but its design is the work of a child, 
and wonderfully void of fire and sense: such are 
the contrasts of art in infancy. 


We may now turn to Lorenzo Costa’s beautiful 
design of ‘The Presentation in the Temple’ (17), 
where the divine Infant is slung, as in a sort of 
hammock, held by Mary and Joseph, at the ends 
of a piece of linen and before the benedictory 
priest ; there is a charming thought in making the 
child turn with so much sweet fondness towards 
his mother ; there is much grace of the rarest quality 
in the maternal dignity of her regard for Him. 
The odd mixture of the influence of the antique 
with a later manifestation of design, is strangely 
apparent in this print, as in the four saint-like 
figures which, statue-wise, stand about the inner 
group of Christ, Mary, Joseph, and the priest. 
Compare the style of the former with the decided 
Italian suavity of the latter four and that of the 
nearer pair of kneeling figures which fill the front. 
As both these modes of art suggest the influence 
of Greece in form and taste, so Mantegna’s mag- 
nificently pompous ‘Triumph’ as represented in 
the fragment of the famous procession (18), not 
less clearly derives its style and even its affectations 
from another phase of antiquity, the Roman and 
grandiose modes of later ages. In the closely- 
packed, slowly-moving line of figures before us we 
might fancy the gathered bearers of trophies of 
foreign war to be making way through the crowded 
thousands of Romans on a holiday. 

Another form of design, remote in feeling from 
those which have gone before, appears in Campa- 
gnola’s finely-composed pastoral of four musicians 
seated in a landscape, and called ‘The Musical 
Shepherds’ (20), one of whom pours out a dreamy 
soul in the notes of a flute, and holds the rest 
suspended in thought and music while the long- 
drawn melody, half wail half love, spreads under 
the trees and between the hills. A lute-player trifles 
with the water of a stream, which, issuing through 
the bluffs and foliage, flows past his feet; another 
pauses with a rote. Further off on the higher 
ridge to our right is the wrecked amphitheatre of 
an antique town, and the high-roofed tower of a 
mountain fort, whence a view over the highest 
tree-tops and that other old square tower of a villa 
which seems to command a lower valley and the 
course of the stream, and fill sthe eye of the vista. 
It is evidently the portrait of a place, such as one 
of those which Titjan loved to draw, between 
Venice and his home in Cadore; one of the gracious 
slopes which exist between the lofty dolomite 
| region on the Tyrol side and the level of the 
( Adriatic shore. But what little mountains and old 
towers, valleys, woods and streams are here recorded 
by the artist’s love and craft it would be as hard 
to say as it is to name the ancient Arcadian melody 
which still moves over the leaves, hills and waters. 
It would be as vain to guess at these as to seek to 
know what the old and bearded knight says to the 
youth who leans upon the tree which grows be- 
tween them in the next design, ‘A Young and 
an Old Man’ (19). No. 21, ‘ Design for a Foun- 
tain, surmounted by the figure of Neptune,’ is 
one of those vile designs which are the shame of 
the Renaissance in Art, and show that it depended 
upon the genius of its artists as individuals rather 
than upon its power as a school, which in truth it 
was not. This is one of the most foolish of things 
in its order, such as culminated in folly in the 
trivial, inartistic ‘‘ Henri-Deux”’ ware. Vavasore 
here shows us the seamy side of the Italian Renais- 
sance, in a design which is as void of purpose and 
grace as of connexion in the elements of his com- 
position and of elegance in disposing the unfor- 
tunately chosen forms and subjects of his work. 
These subjects are rather stuck together anyhow 
than composed, as in a work of Art they should be. 

In Robetta’s ‘The Wise Men’s Offering’ (24), 
with all its monstrously bad drawing and hideous- 
ness, there is a saving element, recalling Botti- 
celli, of three graceful and passionate angels, 
which whisper and sing above the heads of the 
Virgin and Child. In the case which follows 
there are some superb and brilliant impressions 
from the works of Marc Antonio. Much of his 


after Raphael (28); also, and everywhere, the 
fine spirit of his rendering the original concep- 
| tions of his painters. In this, far more than in 
any technical merit, lies the secret of Raimondi’s 





crude workmanship is in the figure of ‘ St. Cecilia,’ | p 





power. He often drew shamelessly, never dreamed 
of engraving as we now understand the practice of 
that art, and was as innocent of chiaroscuro as his 
predecessor, Pellegrini, of the nielli. Indeed, no 
one seems to have understood this matter, and 
cared to represent more than the crudest facts of 
light and shade, ere A. Diirer engraved some such 
works as ‘St. Jerome in his Cell’ (85), which is a 
masterpiece of chiaroscuro and faithfulness in ren- 
dering lights and shadows. ‘ La Vierge au Palmier’ 
(26), after Raphael, and the ‘St. Cecilia’ (28), before 
named, are in point here. Notice in ‘La Pitce 
des Cing Saints’ (30), after Raphael, the grandeur 
and verve of St. Paul’s figure, when, as a type of 
the Church in action, he, sword in hand, walks 
straight on, and goes forthright, with steadfast 
eyes, his robe held up from before his feet so 
as to admit of active moving upon the earth 
and in his duty. Near St. Paul, the martyr 
Catherine, with her broken wheel and palm of saint- 
hood, looks up at the radiancy of the ascended 
Christ, who, with John and Mary, is in the 
clouds. Another form of Raphael's genius is in 
‘The Virgin on Clouds’ (29), also by Mare Antonio: 
the abundantly graceful mother-virgin as Regina 
Celi, with her little god-like Christ looking down 
on the world. She, as was apt enough when the 
thing was done, wears an aureole about her head, 
which that of her son lacks; it is her almond- 
shaped glory which encloses both figures. In 
this the radiance of Christ is combined, if not 
absorbed. Another noble Raphaelesque element, 
of the highest order, appears in the figure of 
the old and wailing Virgin, the mother of Christ, 
in ‘The Virgin weeping over the Corpse of Christ,’ 
by M. Antonio, after Raphael’s ‘La Vierge au 
Bras Couvert’ (27). Grand as is the energy of 
St.Paul in No. 30, just named, this is an equal 
masterpiece, with the profoundest pathos added. 
As the upper half of ‘ La Pitce,’ &c. (30) is next 
to naught in value, so the lower half of ‘The 
Virgin weeping,’ &c. (27), although the recumbent 
figure of Christ himself, is wholly naught. No. 33, 
‘Dido,’ after Raphael, and No. 35, ‘ Lucrece,’ 
after the same, are examples of the perfection of 
Renaissance work, and not the less admirable on 
account of their obvious debt to the antique. How 
badly artists could allow themselves to draw in the 
days which are now in question appears in No. 48, 
‘Angelica and Medora,’ and No. 41, ‘Mercury in 
search of Psyche,’ from the Farnesina. No. 46, 
‘The Crucifixion,’ by Beatrici, after M. Angelo, 
is artistically worthless—a positive eyesore of de- 
fects and vulgarity. It is not named by Bartsch. 
The famous head of Michael Angelo, engraved by 
Giulio Bonasone, will be found with the number 48. 
Inferior to few even here is the beautiful figure 
of the youth styled ‘Servitude’ (52), engraved by 
Adam Ghisi, and represented with his ankles 
loaded with manacles and bearing the yoke, like 
a Roman captive; with the inscription, ‘‘ Servus 
eo letior qud patientia.” 

To turn to another school, where physical grace, 
fancy and suavity fade before a dominating senti- 
ment of purpose and masterful thinking, such as, 
whatever else went, was never absent, we may 
now consider the thought-shaded works of some 
of the great German designers. Prime among these 
is Albert Diirer. Here we have his ‘Prodigal Son’ 
(90) and other picturesque designs, as ‘The Nati- 
vity’ (75) and ‘St. Jerome in his Cell’ (85). The 
graceful spirituality of ‘The Virgin with the Crown 
of Stars’ (77) and ‘The Virgin with the Sceptre 
and Crown’ (78), by Diirer, satisfied in its noble 
feeling, the engraving being perfect, even the most 
fastidious of the Italians, to whom the subject ever 
had the strongest attractions and the most exalted 
associations, These works have, moreover, a pro- 
fundity of expression which is all their own. The 
imaginative class of Albert Diirer’s designs appear 
in the engraving, No. 92, ‘The Gentleman and 
Lady,’ ‘The Knight of Death’ (98), and No. 100, 
‘The Coat of Arms with the Death’s Head.’ With 
these are the almost unsurpassingly brilliant im- 
ressions of ‘Adam and Eve’ (82) and ‘ The Con- 
version of St. Hubert’ (83), with the inscription 
of one famous owner’s name on the front, in the 
corner to our left, at the top, in “Mariette, 1687”; 
thus vouching for the pedigree of this particular 
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impression so far back as nearly two centuries | The brothers exhibited pictures at the British Insti- 


since. This famous collector thus placed his name | tution : noteworthily, their ‘ Christ at the Pool of 
on the fronts of his choicest treasures; on those of | Bethesda,’ 1824, ‘The Entombment of Christ,’ 
secondary beauty he placed that name on the backs. | now the altar-piece in the French Church in St. 
In ‘St. Jerome in his Cell’ we have the portly | Martin’s-le-Grand, 1826. James Foggo first con- 
saint seated at his table busily writing, and in his | tributed to the Royal Academy ‘ Jane Shore,’ 1816. 
convent chamber, with its marvellous and inex- | George Foggo appeared at the same gallery in 1819, 
haustible wealth of lights and shadows crossing | with ‘A Flower,’ being the cactus, which was said to 
from two windows, and intermixed in the room | have bloomed for the first time in 1817, and to have 
and on the multifarious articles with which it is | belonged to the Empress Josephine, at Malmaison. 
occupied. These lights and shades lie on the sur- |The father of the Foggos took them to Paris, 
faces of all the diverse textures, forms and sub- | where they were educated in Art: this odd subject 
stances. Among these, across the entrance, as if| is thus accounted for. In the same year, 1819, 
on guard, as usual, sits the comfortable but old | George Foggo exhibited a landscape with a subject 
lion of the saint—quite another beast from the one | which illustrated the early life of Pope Sixtus the 
of the desert,—the palm, and the hole in the sand. | Fifth. He contributed to various exhibitions until 
As his master, so is he; and he lies down, with the | recently, his last appearance being with the Society 
lamb dozing by his side. of British Artists in 1864,—‘ Harrow, from Harles- 
Let the student of art note No. 92, ‘The Gentle- | den—approaching Storm.’ He was the author of 
man and Lady,’ the pair walking in their earthly | ‘The National Gallery: a Catalogue of the Pic- 
garden and Death looking behind them, a splendid | tures, with Critical Notes,’ 1860. 
impression ; also, the never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Knight | Among recent busts is one by Mr. Morton 


of Death’ (98) and ‘Coat of Arms’ (100); the 
irreproachable drawing of ‘Apollo and Diana’ 
(102); the wonderful execution of ‘Erasmus ’ (104), 
which, in the angularity of its draperies, out- 
Diirer’s Diirer. Let him notice, also, by Martin 
Schongauer, ‘The Virgin Standing’ (62), ‘St. 
Agnes’ (63), and ‘St. Barbara’ (66), which are 
illustrations of the graceful perfection of Gothic 
art. To the last, even Albert Diirer’s ‘The Virgin 
with the Crown of Stars’ (77), a work in the same 
spirit, is not equal. In No. 55, ‘ Letter composed 
of Chimeras,’ embracing monsters, by the Master 
of 1466, is one of the most vigorous grotesques in 
existence. The homely, not ungraceful, spirit of 
the old Dutch school appears very aptly in ‘Man 
and Woman seated’ (70), and ‘A Concert’ (71), 
by I. van Meckenen.—By one of those slips which 
happen in literary as in other sorts of work, the 
term ‘ Tarocchi” was used, in our preliminary 


notice of these engravings, as if it were the name | 


of an artist; of course, the specimens referred to by 
that term are those rare playing-cards which were 
designed by early Venetian artists, and were most 
frequently said to represent various conditions of 
men; those in question here are attributed to 
Baldini, ‘ Astrologia’ (11), ‘ Phaeton’ (12). The 
*Octava Spera’ (13) is also by Baldini, who en- 
graved, after Botticelli, a series of designs to illus- 
trate Dante, 1481. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


WE regret to observe that the progress of decay in 
Mr. Watts’s great fresco, which illustrates the History 
of Law, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn,—an injury 
which attracted some attention a few months since, 
—does not seem to have been arrested; at least, 
the defects have not been at present repaired. Mr. 
Watts’s generosity in producing, with a patriotic 
view, this admirable work would be aptly sup- 
plemented by the execution of such repairs as 
are now obviously needed. This painting, which 


was produced about ten years since, shows no | 
general signs of decay: its surface remains as rich | 


and clear in tone and colouring as ever; but some 
of the moreimportant parts have materially changed. 
Thus, the faces of Justinian and Theodora—that 
of the latter figure especially ; those of the scribes 
who sit at their feet, particularly that of the man 
on our right; parts of the figure of Charlemagne; 
the face of Ina, King of the West Saxons, for 


which Mr. Holman Hunt sat as the model, is | 


almost faded out of sight. The figure of the Earl 
of Pembroke, for the face of which Sir John Law- 
rence sat, and other less important parts, show great 
deterioration. 


The obituary of the 26th ult. states the death | 


on that day, and at the age of seventy-six, of 


George Foggo, a painter who had for several | 


years almost passed out of mind, but who once 
occupied a rather prominent position among those 
who affected higher aims than were common among 
artists. He was the younger brother of James 
Foggo, and, with him, made what may be styled a 
last memorable appearance at the exhibitions in 
Westminster Hall, 1840-43, James Foggo died 
in September, 1860, in his seventy-second year. 


| Edwards of the Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of 
| the Freemasons, and which is being reproduced for 
various parts of the country. 


An interesting addition has recently been made 
to the illustrations which the British Museum 
affords of Mr. Newton’s discoveries at Halicar- 
nassus. This exists in a reconstruction of one of 
the wheels of the chariot which erst surmounted 
the Mausoleum. A few disconnected fragments of 
marble from one of the wheels in question were 
found among the ruins of the great tomb; scanty 
| as these are, they afforded means for reconstructing 
the entire wheel in its proper size and form ; the 
| greater and missing portions have been supplied in 
stone rightly carved, so that the wheel now stands 
in the hall adjoining the Elgin Room, where other 
remains of the Mausoleum are arranged. 


Mr. Mozier, of Rome, sends us a photograph 
from a statue he has recently executed to represent 
| his idea of how sculpture can illustrate Milton’s 
lines in ‘ L’Allegro,’"— 

Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe. 

The subject is a good one, and has often attracted 
designers for stone and metal; it is, however, 
peculiarly difficult to treat’ in the solid of a 
statue, and hardly less so to paint, when colour, 
that ever-subtle adjunct, has to be dealt with. 
Still, ‘the round,” on account of its unavoidable 
| demand for something approaching perfection in 
form, fine sense of beauty, apt expression and grace 
of design, is to be approached with good fortune 
only by means of surpassing poetic and artistic 
feeling and undeniable technical powers. The 
example of Mr. Mozier’s abilities which is now 
before us does not attain those standards which 
| justify him, either as a poet or a sculptor, in deal- 
ing with the Miltonic subject. We have seen better 
works of his in both capacities. Of his conception 
of the attitude for this statue we say it is common- 
place as well as theatrical—the latter being the 
greatest defect in artistic design. The figure stands 
in a short kirtle and scanty body-robe, the draperies 
of which are poorly cast, and holds a wreath by 
the right hand, which rests on the hip; this wreath 
| passes between the breast of the figure and the left 
| hand, of the latter the fore-finger is extended to 

touch the chin. The legs are, in the photograph, 
awkwardly posed in the act to “trip” forward, 
| but so unfortunately produced as to show ugly, in- 
expressive lines, ungainly proportions, and inelegant 
contours. Now, the test for fine design in a statue 
is that, from all points of view, all its parts shall 
be full of grace and expression in the lines, faithful 
in proportion, and beautiful in contouring. We 
cannot say that the legs, or even the arms, of this 
statue are satisfactory in any one of these respects. 
The face lacks spirit and vivacity, is portrait-like 
and prosaic. In short, it appears to us that Mr. 
Mozier’s obvious fondness for a semi-archaic mode 
in Art has, in this case at least, betrayed him into 
that which is stagey, where it is not commonplace ; 
his fancy for severity has made his work bald. 

Mrs. Ames, the sculptress, is exhibiting at 
Boston her marble bust of Governor Andrew. It 
| is praised for fidelity of likeness. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
———= 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE (Sole Lessee and Manageress, 

JOHN WOOD) will shortly OPEN for the SEASON. The Thesis 
will be re-embellished by Mr. James MacIntosh, Court Decorator 
and restored to its original model—that of the Court Theatre at 
Versailles. A New Stall Entrance will be opened. The New Act- 
Drop, * King Charles leaving St. James’s Palace for the Pla 
painted by O’Connor (the figures by Mr. Whyte), will beexhibited? 

Mr. E. P. HINGSTON, Acting Manager, 


The COMPANY of the ST. JAMES’S THEATRE will consist 
of the followi Ladies and Gentlemen:—Miss Herbert, Miss 
Henrade, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Larkin, Miss Weatherby, Miss 
Everard, Miss Sallie Turner, Miss Bessie Lovell, Madame Collier, 
and the Corps de Ballet. Messrs. William Farren, Barton Hill, 

. G. Shore, Mark Smith, Lionel Brough, A. W. Young, Frank 
Crellin, Gaston Murray, G. P. Grainger, Frank Lacy, Henry 
Naylor, John Barrier, Frank Jefferson, Charles Otley, James 
Bradley, Henry proughton. The authorities for the mise-en-scene 
will be furnished by J. R. Planché, Esq. Mr. W. H. Montgomery 
will conduct the Orchestra. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—The OPENING PROGRAMME 
will comprise TREASURE TROVE, an Operetta, by Offenbach, 
with new scenery by Lloyds; SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, by 
Goldsmith, with new scenery by Grieve, O’Connor, and Lloyds; 
and THE MAGIC WALTZ, a New Ballet, music by Mr. Mont- 


gomery, scenery by Grieve, and magical effects by Bland. 


Concerts. — Crystal Palace.—There was no 
novelty of any kind in last Saturday’s concert, the 
first of the season, but it was right pleasant to 
listen once again to a highly-finished rendering of 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies. There is enough, 
and to spare, of good music to be heard in London 
during the season, but nowhere in the metropolis 
does an orchestral work ever receive a refined 
interpretation. ‘‘’Tis true ’tis pity,” and pity ’tis 
that amateurs, besides being denied the gratifica- 
tion of their favourite taste during the summer 
months, are compelled all through the winter to 
make a weekly pilgrimage to Sydenham. It surely 
is a disgrace that we cannot support in London 
regular concerts, which shall do for symphony 
what the “ Monday Popular” have done for 
chamber music. Meanwhile, we must be content 
to congratulate ourselves on the accident that 
Mr. Manns’s thoroughly drilled orchestra is within 
easy reach. It is fully as excellent as heretofore, 
and under as absolute control. More delicate shad- 
ing than was exhibited in Beethoven’s D minor 
Symphony is not to be obtained. The irresistibly- 
engaging ballet music, too, from Schubert’s ‘ Rosa- 
munde,’ was played with a crisp delicacy that could 
not be surpassed. The overtures were ‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz’ and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’; the 
singers, Mdlles. Vanzini and Drasdil and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby. It is humiliating to have to record 
that the loudest applause of the morning was be- 
stowed upon Shield’s silly song, ‘ The Thorn,’ dole- 
fully sung by the gentleman just named. 

Exeter Hall.—Our repeatedly-expressed belief 
that London contains at all times a sufficient num- 
ber of persons interested in music to support any- 
thing that is really good, was signally confirmed 
on Wednesday evening. Although the work an- 
nounced was nothing newer than Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ although the prices of admission ranged from 
half-a-crown to a guinea, and although everybody 
who is anybody is supposed to be out of town in the 
early days of October, Exeter Hall was crowded to 
excess, even the orchestra behind the chorus-singers 
being completely occupied by listeners. Mdlle. 
Nilsson has made unmistakable progress in sacred 
music since her first venture, in Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ 
in June. ‘The Messiah’ needs much higher quali- 
ties, but the singer rose with her subject. The 
recitatives were invested by her with remarkable 
graphic force, while the singer entered fully into 
the spiritual as well as into the merely musical 
meaning of every phrase. The entire performance 
of this very clever lady was instinct with intelli- 
gence of the very highest order. Her articulation 
of the English text was singularly clear and 
emphatic; the faults were plainly attributable to 
over-anxiety, and we have no doubt that she will 
soon become our foremost interpreter of sacred 
music. It says little for our system of musical edu- 
cation that foreigners should generally have the 
advantage over us in the distinct pronunciation of 
our own tongue. So far as we know, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini is a novice in the singing of Eng- 
lish, and yet every word uttered by her was plainly 
distinguishable. Of how many native singers can 
this be said? Madame Trebelli’s expression, too, was 
perfect. We must look to this French lady as the 
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successor of Madame Sainton-Dolby, who, it is 
said, is about to retire from the profession. Mr. 
Sims Reeves has never at any time sung more 
grandly than on this fortunate evening; deep, 
devotional pathos and passionate fire were equally 
at his command. Signor Foli gave much of the 
bass music well, but something of uncertainty in 
his singing contrasted to his disadvantage with the 
completely musicianlike performance of his com- 
panions. The orchestra would have been improved 
by the addition of a few stringed instruments, but 
the brass was agreeably subdued, and the chorus 
was sufficiently powerful. Mr. Leslie conducted 
with laudable care. 








ApELPHI.—Common as is in France the practice 
of writing in collaboration, it has not, in modern 
days, prevailed in England. From the association 
of two writers of talent and experience like Messrs. 
Dion Boucicault and H. J. Byron, a higher result 
than has been obtained was to be expected. It is 
true that in France collaboration has never pro- 
duced a great drama. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether, except in the case of such marvellous 
union of heart and intellect as was exhibited in the 
days of James the First by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and is now shown by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
the stamp of individuality which one mind bestows 
upon a work is not necessary to greatness. But 
clever, entertaining, and effective plays by scores 
are attributable in France to the co-operation of 
two minds. Messrs. Boucicault and Byron have 
written together a drama thoroughly adapted to the 
taste of the modern play-goer, but possessing no 
claim to rank as literature or art, and capable of 
adding nothing to the reputation of either of its 
composers. ‘Lost at Sea’ does not even affect 
originality. Its motive is old, and its scenes are 
introduced less for the aid they afford in the develop- 
ment of a plot than as means of introducing those 
views of modern London of which the play-goer 
never wearies. From a novel by Miss Braddon— 
‘Henry Dunbar’—and from two or three previous 
dramas by Mr. Boucicault and others the entire 
story of ‘ Lost at Sea’ may be obtained. The skill 
with which different pieces are dovetailed into one 
another and a fine polish is thrown over the whole 
shows that the writers are practised artificers in 
what may be called dramatic upholstery. But the 
fact that a play of this description is an almost 
certain mine of wealth is one of the most dis- 
couraging among the many discouraging signs of 
the depravation of public taste. 

Mr. Franklin, a banker, has in a period of great 
pressure appropriated the money of Walter Coram, 
an Indian customer of large wealth. The arrival 
of this man is daily expected, when news is received 
that the vessel in which he is supposed to have 
sailed has been lost at sea. As Coram is known to 
have no relatives or friends in England, a tem- 
porary respite is afforded. Rawlings, a clerk of 
Mr. Franklin, determines to benefit by the state 
of affairs. He has received a consignment of boxes 
belonging to Coram, and containing all the Indian 
papers and memoranda. He persuades one Jessop, 
quack doctor and herbalist, to personate Coram, 
whose past history has been learnt from the papers 
he has left. This scheme would be successful but 
for the fact that the real Coram is alive, and is by 
@ curious accident the first person to be acquainted 
with the arrival of his own double. As both the 
conspirators play into his hands he has little diffi- 
culty in defeating their scheme. Before, however, 
defeat is accepted and the villains consent to a 
voluntary exile, they play their last card. To the 
fact that he has been an opium-eater Coram owes 
his escape from a dose of laudanum in his coffee ; 
and to the great, if not well-directed, zeal of Jessop’s 
daughter, with whom he has fallen in love, must 
be attributed his salvation when he is caged in a 
burning house. 

Some ingenious scenes are obtained in the course 
ef the plot. The scene with which the first act ends 
is clever and effective. It represents the Indian 
seated at table and listening to the narrative of 
his own imaginary shipwreck and escape. A second, 
in which the opening move of the conspirators is 
defeated, and Jessop is compelled to accept the 


penalties of forgery he has endeavoured to avoid, 
is even more telling. But against these situations 
must be placed one or two that are artistically 
preposterous. An attempted suicide of Katy 
Jessop, who has loved Rawlings and been rejected 
by him, is improbable in itself, and becomes abso- 
lutely whimsical when the readiness with which 
the girl accepts marriage with Coram as an equi- 
valent for suicide is taken into account. In this 
scene, and in more than one other, the conviction 
that the writers have played into the hands of the 
scene-painter is irresistible. The characters are, one 
and all, stock figures. Something corresponding to 
each might be taken from most plays of Mr. Bouci- 
cault and most novels of Miss Braddon. A fire 
scene, surpassing in apparent danger that at the 
Princess’s, and a few views of the Thames under 
different aspects, are sufficient to delight the public 
for many months to come. But the scenes them- 
selves, though elaborate and full of bustle, are not 
artistically good. 

The acting was creditable. Mr. Arthur Stirling 
as Coram, Mr. Stephenson as the banker, Mr. 
Atkins as Rawlings, and Mrs. Leigh Murray as 
Mrs. Jessop, were thoroughly efficient. Mr. Bel- 
more, as the pseudo-Indian, exhibited some admir- 
able acting, marred by one or two extravagancies 
he will do well to omit. In one of the scenes, for 
instance, he appeared in a huge white hat, with 
a green brim, such as out of farce and pantomime 
was never seen. The sooner Mr. Belmore recog- 
nizes the fact that he is not a funny actor, but a 
humorist, the sooner will he enable playgoers to 
perceive his true merit and value him at his 
full worth. Miss Rose Leclercq played Katy very 
tenderly and well. One or two of her gestures 
were extremely significant and fine. Her depar- 
ture from the stage with upraised hands, when 
she first saw the extent of her lover’s baseness, 
was exceedingly good, and the wan and blanched 
look in her face was admirable. Unfortunately, her 
eyes are not quite so much under control as the 
rest of her face. They looked, accordingly, quite 
sane when her other features and her attitude 
conveyed the idea of madness. Her method of 
attempting to rescue her lover, by leaping into 
the burning tenement, seemed the worst she could 
have chosen. For this, however, the authors are 
responsible. Mr. J. D. Beveridge, an actor new 
to London, made a tolerably favourable début, as 
a young nobleman betrothed to Miss Franklin. 
Miss E. Johnstone played the part of a boy in 
the shop of the herbalist, and acted with much 
vivacity and gusto. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE autumn season of Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden is to commence on the 8th of November. 

It is reported that Madame Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt will sing in her husband’s oratorio, ‘ Ruth,’ 
at Exeter Hall, about the 17th of next month. 

A morning performance of ‘The Messiah,’ with 
Malle. Nilsson and the other singers engaged last 
Wednesday, will be given towards the end of No- 
vember. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to recom- 
mence on the 8th of November. Madame Norman 
Neruda is to hold the first violin. 

The Overture to Schubert’s unknown opera, 
‘ Die beiden Freunde von Salamanka,’ is the novelty 
of to-day’s Crystal Palace Concert. The ‘ Refor- 
mation Symphony,’ and Beethoven’s E flat Con- 
certo, pianist Mr. Halle, are also included in the 
programme. 

It appears that the director of the opposition 
Opera which is to be established next season is Mr. 
Wood, of the firm of Cramer & Co. The acting- 
manager is to be Mr. Jarrett. 

‘The Beast and the Beauty; or, No Rose with- 
out a Thorn,’ a burlesque version by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand of the nursery legend of Beauty and the 
Beast, has been played at the New Royalty. The 
only feature of interest it contains is a ‘‘ fantoccini 
dance,” cleverly executed by Mr. Danvers, Miss C. 
Saunders, and other members of the company. 





Performances by a mixed company of equestrians, 


jugglers and acrobats are now exhibited at the 
Holborn Amphitheatre. Some very clever feats 
with cup and ball by M. Alexandrini, a slack-wire 
performance by a lady taking the title of Médlle. 
Oceana, and some comic exhibitions by French 
clowns are attractive portions of the opening 
programme. 

Miss Constance Bouverie has given during the 
week a series of “‘Shakspearean Costume Recitals,” 
at the Gallery of Illustration. ‘King John,’ ‘As 
You Like It,’ and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ have 
been the pieces selected. Miss Bouverie has had 
the assistance of Mr. Gaston Murray, Mr. George 
Melville, and other actors. 

The engagement of Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells 
has been continued. Mr. Phelps has appeared 
during the week in ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Richard the Third,’ 
‘Othello,’ and ‘ The Fool’s Revenge.’ He has been 
supported by Mr. Edmund Phelps and Miss 
Heraud. 

On the 16th instant the Surrey Theatre will 
open, under the management of Mrs. Charles Pitt, 
with a new drama by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, a 
farce by Mr. T. J. Williams, and a ballet. 

The oldest pensioner on the Covent Garden Thea- 
trical Fund is Mrs. Emery, the widow of the able 
actor, Mr. Emery, who died above forty years ago. 

Last night, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska was to repre- 
sent Ophelia, in the “mad” act of the opera of 
‘Hamlet,’ at the Dublin Theatre. 

The little theatre at Ryde, the only provincial 
house which gives chairs to its patrons in the pit, 
has been occupied by Mr. J. Rogers's company 
from the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, at Birmingham. 
In the ‘Colleen Bawn,’ on Saturday night, Mr. 
Harry Vollaire played Danny Man quite as well 
as either of his predecessors,—Mr. Falconer, who 
created the character, or Mr. S. Emery. 

Lady Don has been playing in a wide range of 
characters at Portsmouth, where she is succeeded 
by Mr. Sothern. 

Mr. C. Dillon has been acting a limited round of 
his characters at Bristol, supported by the excellent 
company at the theatre there. 

All doubts, says the American Citizen, as to the 
immorality of ‘Formosa’ may now be dismissed. 
It is to be played at three theatres in Chicago. 

Malle. Carlotta Patti has given her first concert 
in Steinway Hall, New York. 

At the Olympic Theatre, St. Louis, Mr. Domi- 
nick Murray and his wife, Miss Josephine Fiddes, 
have been playing in a new drama of Irish life, 
entitled ‘Oonagh’s Engagement.’ 

Orders have been given that the new Opera- 
house in Paris is to be completed and opened on 
the 15th of next August. The scaffolding is now 
being erected on the summit of the building for the 
erection of the bronze Pegasus, which has lately 
been exhibited in front of the Palace in the Champs- 
Elysées, 

Madame Adelina Patti has returned to Paris, 
and was announced to make her rentrée at the 
Italiens on Tuesday in ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 
Signor Fraschini, who is unaccountably tolerated in 
Paris, was to be the Edgardo, and Signor Steller 
the Enrico Ashton. ; 

At Madame Patti’s last performance in Homburg 
verses in her honour, by M. Monselet, who was 
present, were recited in the theatre. 

It is reported that M. Gounod is at work on an 
opera founded, like Donizetti’s ‘ Martiri,’ on Cor- 
neille’s ‘Polyeucte.? What has become of the 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’ on which he was said to be 
engaged ? 

Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl’ is to be the next 
novelty at the Théatre Lyrique. For the heroine, 
M. Pasdeloup has engaged Madame Brunet- 
Lafleur, ex-pensionnaire of the Opéra Comique. 
The Queen of the Gipsies is to be personated by 
Mdlle. Wertheimber, and the Count by M. Lutz. 
Thaddeus is transformed into Steroco (M. Mon- 
jauze), and Devilshoof becomes Troussediable (M. 
Hotzen). 

No less than ninety-four candidates applied for 





admission to the classes of the Paris Conservatoire 
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last week. Of these eleven men and fifteen women 
were accepted. 

‘ La Muette de Portici’ is to be revived at the 
Grand Opéra, with M. Villaret as Masaniello, and 
Madlle. E. Fiocre as Fenella. 

So soon as M. Auber’s ‘ Réve d’Amour’ shall 
be ready, another new opera will be put into 

rehearsal. The book of ‘ La Clef d’Or,’ the work in 
question, is by M. Octave Feuillet, and it has been 
set by M. E. Gauthier. 


‘Vanina d’Ornano,’ an opera commenced by 
Halévy, is being completed by one of his pupils, 
M. Louis Deffés. As Halévy had only sketched 
two acts at the time of his death, the opera will be 
practically new. The libretto is by M. Léon Halévy, 
brother of the deceased composer. 

‘Tamara,’ a new comedy by M. Mario Uchard, 
has been produced at the Vaudeville, with less 
success than was expected. It is a long and rather 
tedious work, wordier than the ‘ Fiammina’ of the 
same author, and very deficient in action. Of the 
four acts into which it is divided, three are occu- 
pied with talk. Tamara, a young Georgian, travel- 
ling in Switzerland with her aunt, the Princess 
Corlitzin, meets with M. de Chandor, a middle- 
aged French author, for whose works she has pro- 
found admiration. A young countryman, the Comte 
Michel Woiloff, has been loved by Tamara, but 
has been cast off on account of drunkenness. As a 
novelist, M.de Chandor is, of course, a psychologist. 
He sees Tamara still loves her countryman, and 
endeavours, with praiseworthy self-abnegation, 
since the lady makes very pleasant overtures to 
him, to bring about a rapprochement between the 
lovers. But “qui a bw boira.” Woiloff again gets 
drunk, and Tamara definitely rejects him and 
marries the Frenchman. The result of the experi- 
ment is not at first satisfactory. Woiloff keeps 
near at hand to the young wife, and becomes more 
and more venturesome. De Chandor scents danger 
from his presence, and grows irritable and un- 
generous. Danger indeed there is. Fortunately, 
three years after marriage Tamara discovers she is 
likely to be a mother. Then the Count is at once 
dismissed, and the pleasantest and, apparently, 
the most durable of reconciliations between husband 
and wife is brought about. A termination so weak 
as this could not very strongly impress the most 
sentimental of audiences. The piece, which, up to 
the close, had dragged, at that point provoked 
open hostility. 

The Menus-Plaisirs has re-opened with a new 
five-act drama, by M. E. Bauby. ‘Le Veilleur de 
Nuit’ describes the adventures of a father, who 
spends, with exemplary perseverance, thirty years 
in the search for his son, stolen from him while an 
infant, and finds him at last in a man he has shot 
while committing a murder. 

M. Sardou’s vaudeville, ‘M. Garat,’ has been 
revived at the Déjazet, Mdlle. Déjazet re-appearing 
in the part of the hero. 





M. Lafontaine has appeared at the Comédie in 
‘Tartuffe,’ with moderate success, The part of | 
Tartuffe is considered in Paris an almost crucial | | 
test of the fitness of an actor for the highest walks | 
of comedy. Among those who have in the last | 
decade obtained full recognition in it are Rey, | 
Delaunay, Fechter and Dumaine. 


Romainville, an actor of some celebrity, for- 
merly of the Odéon, has died in the madhouse at 
Charenton. He was in his forty-eighth year.— 
M. Marc Beschefer, better known as ‘ Numa,” 
an actor of high merit, has also died, at the age of | 
sixty-seven. His first appearance in Paris took 
place at the Gymnase, in 1823. 


The Paris Hippodrome has been destroyed by fire. 


Mr. Benedict’s charming cantata, ‘ The Legend 
of St. Cecilia,’ is to be performed at Hamburg on 
the 7th of January. There is some talk of its being 
also ‘brought out in Paris. 

M. Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet’ is to be given 
in Hungarian at Pesth, and in Bohemian at 
Prague. His‘ Mignon’ will be performed in Berlin 
in the enlarged shape in which it was played at 
Baden. Madame Lucca will be supported by, among 





others, Herr Betz, who will play Lothario. 


MISCELLANEA 


Gargantua.—Having long been a student and 
admirer of our great national humourist, I should 
be deeply grateful to any of your readers who 
could point out to me the means of acquiring any 
further information as to legends about Gargantua, 
and the introduction of Rabelaisian literature into 
England. In Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth’ (Kenilworth Castle), a book about Gargantua 
is mentioned. There are two entries of books relat- 
ing to Gargantua in the registers of the Stationers’ 
Company as early as 1592 and 1594. Shakspeare 
alludes to ‘ Garagantua” in ‘As You Like It’ 
(act iii. sc. 2): ‘‘ You must borrow me Garagantua’s 
mouth first.” Malone in a note on this passage 
asserts that there was a translation of Rabelais 
in Shakspeare’s time, and quotes a passage from 
Hall’s Satires, in which he considers that Hall 
makes allusion to an early version of Rabelais into 
English. Warton, in his ‘ History of Poetry,’ is 
also of opinion that Hall alluded to contemporary 
versions of the French satirist. I have not, how- 
ever, been able to discover any earlier translation 
into English of Rabelais than that of Urquhart, 
the first edition of which was published in 1653 
(the first two books only), completed by Motteux 
in 1693. If any of your readers could give me any 
information on this matter, or on the existence of 
early legends about Gargantua in England, they 
would greatly oblige. BurcaupD DES Mares. 

P.S. There exists a translation of ‘ Pantagruel’s 
Prognostication,’ anterior (in 1620) to the version 
by Urquhart and Motteux, but posterior to Shaks- 
peare and Hall’s ‘ Satires.’ 


Buck, signifying to wash.—In his new edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, is not Dr. Latham in error 
when he interprets the word “ buck” as to steep 
in lye for washing? Nares says, ‘“‘It seems, from 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ that they bucked 
the clothes in the river, in which case we lose 
sight of the lye, or lixivium, of the etymologists, 
of which I am inclined to doubt the authority. 
The expression of buck-washing conveys the idea of 
a particular mode.... This bucking was done by 
beating the clothes in the water on a stone, with a 
pole flattened at the end. Hence we have also to 
beat a buck— 

Faster! I am out of breath, I am sure; 
If I were to beat a buck I can strike no harder. 
Mass., Virg. Marb., iv. 2. 

It is still practised in many parts of this island, 
but particularly in Scotland. Bucking continues to 
be the technical term for washing new yarn, linen, 
&c., in process of whitening them.” Dr. Lathamcites 
words from various languages as congeners, amongst 
them byka, from the Swedish; but Dr. Serenius, 
in a note to that word, says, buck is Gothic bocke, 
a@ bucka verberare; which confirms Nares. The 
Danish bask is the equivalent to byka: from these 
two are perhaps derived bucket and basket, both 
being required in bucking, i.e. washing. So also a 
buck, or dandy, may be called so from being care- 
ful to have his garments well bucked or cleansed. 
The box given on the ears of unruly children is 
| ascribed by Dr. Latham to the Danish bask. Is it 
| refining too much to ascribe basking to the same 
root? As part of the process of bucking, or basking, 

the clothes would be laid in the sunshine, and thus 
any one laid or lying in the sun would be said 
metaphorically to be basking.—Another word of 
very different signification would seem to spring 
from the Swedish form of the same root, namely, 

bickering. According to Jamieson, it is especially 
applied in Scotland to a fight with stones, and also 


| signifies the constant motion of weapons, and the 


rapid succession of strokes in a battle or broil, 
or the noise occasioned by successive strokes, by 
throwing of stones, or by any rapid motion. The 
squabbles of washerwomen when bucking or byking 
would be likely to be as proverbial as the Billings- 
gate of another portion of the fair sex; and the 
injunction to “ wash dirty linen at home” may have 
a much more ancient origin than the first Napoleon, 
to whom it is frequently ascribed. 
A Dickey Sam. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—D. McL,—Yorkshireman—A. 
—J. E.T.—T, 8, E.—received, 





Popular New Books.—This Day. 


—~—>—_—_ 


SEVEN EVEN TFUL YEARS in PARA- 


UAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and ceptirity 
amongst the Paraguayans. By G. F. MASTERMAN, 
—?_ Surgeon, Paraguayan Military Service. With’ — 


OLDTOWN FOLKS. By the Author of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols. Third Edition. 
“This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, 
by its intrinsic merits.” — Times. 


Mtr, 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor, 
By R. D. BLACKMOOR. 3 vols. 
** Continually reminds us of the best of Scott’s aoe = 
or. 
London : Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 188, a. Bt ae. 





New American Importations. 


——— 


A Manual of the Hand Lathe. Com- 
rising Concise Directions for working Metals of all kinds, 
vory, Bone, and Precious Woods; Dyeing, Colouring, and 

French Polishing ; Inlaying by Veneers, and various Methods 
practised to produc ce Elaborate Work with dispatch and at 
small expense. By —— RP. a illustrated by 
78 Engravings. ° ee 68. 


Three Seasons in Buropean Vineyards: ; 
treating of Vine Culture; Vine Disease and its Cure ; Wine- 
Making and Wines (Red and White); Wine Drinking, as 
meee Health =_ — By WILLIAM J. PLAGG, 

‘ost 8vo. on 73. 


Elements of Adina. For Academies 
and High Schools. By E. LOOMIS, LL.D. 12mo. _ 6s. 6d. 


Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad: The Cruise of 
meg 7 D. G, Farragut, commanding the ag Squad- 
a n 1867-8, in the Flag. -Ship Franklin. By JAS. EGLIN- 

‘ON MONTGOMERY, A.M., of _ — °s Staff. Royal 
i with 30 Illustrations. .: o 3628 


Record of American and Foreign Ship- 
ping. From Surveys made and compiled under the direction 
of the American eer —— Small 4to. with 
Supplements. ° «» 5. 108 


A Treatise on the Law of Shippi oi and 
the Law and Practice of the 4 By —— 
PARSONS, LL.D. In2 vols. royal8vo. . 


The Law of Carriers; or, Goods and Pas- 
sengers, Private and Public, Inland and Foreign, by Railway, 
Steamboat, and other modes of Transportation ; also the Con- 
struction, Responsibility : and Duty of Telegraph Companies ; 
the Responsibility and Duty of Innkeepers; and the Law of 
Bailments of every class, serene Remedies. ~~ - AAC F. 
REDFIELD. 8yo. 1. 88. 


A Treatise on the Law of ‘Weteeenienn, 
By JOSEPH K. ANGELL. Sixth Edition, revised. Sage 


A Treatise on the Limitations of Actions 
_ Law and Suits in Equity and peg By JOSEPH K. 
NGELL, Esq. Fifth Edition. Royal 8y «- ll. 1is. 6d. 


The Principles and Practice of Dental 
Surgery. By C. A. HARRIS, a =, he 320 
Illustrations. Royal8vo. .. 11. 838. 


Sanitary Memoirs of the War of the 
Rebellion. Collected and published by the United States 
ya Commission. Investigations in the Military and 

Anthropological Statistics of American ee By BEN- 
JAMIN APTHORP GOULD. Royal 8v +» 1108. 


The American Woman’s Home: or, Prin- 
ciples of Domestic ee Being a Guide to the Formation 
and Maintenance of Ae Healthful, eee and 
Christian Homes. RE RINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECH R STOWE. Post 8yo. +» 108, 6d, 


Plymouth Pulpit. The Sermons of HENRY 

RD BEECHER, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From 
Verbatim Reports by . ELLENWoop. amet wags Sep- 
tember, 1868, to March, 1869. Cloth. 108. 6d. 


Physical Survey of Virginia, her Geo- 
pphiew © —_e &e. areoed weaned w Fy ‘ 


ALL FOREIGN BOOKS and MAGA- 
ZINES supplied with promptitude immediately upon publi- 
cation. Fast-train Parcels from the Continent received three 
or four times weekly. 


AMERICAN BOOKS not in Stock pro- 
cured to order within six weeks, Cases received by every 
steamer of every New Work of interest, often in advance of 
American publication. 


** LOW & CO."5 MONTHLY BULLE- 
* wIN of AMERICAN and FOREIGN Publications is pub- 
lished on the 15th of every Month, and will be forwarded 
regularly, post free, on payment of 28. 6d. per annum. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street, 
English and Foreign, American and Colonial, Booksellers, 
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NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 


—_o——_ 


The BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYSSINIA. Com- 
piled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain HOZIER, late Assistant Military 
Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo. 9s. (This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry Kines- 


LEY, F.R.G.S. With Vignette Title-page and Eight full-page Illustrations by Huard. Crown 
8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. [This day. 


Mr. A. R. WALLACE’S ‘MALAY ARCHIPELAGO’ 


The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 
of Man and Nature. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with 9 Maps, and upwards of 50 Ill i price 
248. [Second Edition, now ready. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE GLOBE SERIES.” 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, from the 


Original Editions and MSS., by R. MORRIS. With Appendix and woes With a Memoir 
by J. W. Hates, M.A. Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. (Next week. 


MALBONE: an OLDPORT ROMANCE. By J. W. 
HIGGINSON. Feap. vo. 28. 6d. (This day. 


‘Who likes a quiet story, full of mature thought, of clever humorous surprises, of artistic 
studious design? * Malbone’ is a rare work, p these istics, and replete, too, with 
honest literary effort.”—Daily News. 

“The study of character in it is pemey vt and intellectual; the descriptive Lae are of the 
same clear and truthful beauty that we find in Longfellow and Hawthorne. "—Spectator. 





OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. By E. A. 


FREEMAN, M.A. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and PROSE 


REMAINS, with a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. With a 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 218. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 
Complete Poetical Works. 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo. 68. each. 
Vol. IL.—NARRATIVE and ELEGIAC POEMS. 
Vol. IL—DRAMATIC and LYRIC POEMS. 


Essays in Criticism. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Extra fap. 8vo. 63. 


Prof. LIGHTFOOTS ‘S. CLEMENT of ROME, The 


Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


Prof. LIGHTFOOT on ‘ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 


GALATIANS.’ A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo. 128. 
(Third Edition, thie day. 


Rev. H. M. BUTLER’S SERMONS preached in the 


CHAPEL of HARROW SCHOOL. Seconp Series. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
(FIRST SERIES. Crown €vo. 78. 6d.) 


Rev. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS preached in the King’s 


WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829—1869. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. By R. C. Trencn, D.D., 


Archbishop of Dublin. Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


OLDBURY. By Miss A. Kearny, Author of ‘Janet's Home, 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


“It is, indeed, = most touching and exquisite story.. «quite out of bees ordinary run, and 
warranting us in aomee her in the highest rank of the women writers of the day. e volumes 
are replete with beauties, with intermingling sunshine and tears, with touches of ‘of quiet, playful 
humour overlying veins of passionate thought and feeling almost too deep for ut — Post. 

orning 


“In charming Cecil Russell the author has erp, one more noble peerage hen many that 
already exist of loving and self-sacrificing women......‘ Oldbury’ is well worth te -” 
é Guardian. 


“This is a really excellent novel; the three volumes abound with good sketches and pleasant 
reading. The tone is wholesome, the style of writing is unexceptionable ; the characters are happily 
onceived and a, w rorked out, . situations are well ; and the 
8. 


pretty satisfactory.”- ustra. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON, 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
This day, the THIRD VOLUME of 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND. Its Causes and Results. Vou. III. The Reign of Harold and 
the Interregnum. With a Plan of the Battle of Hastings, after a drawing done expressly 
for this work by Col. SIR HENRY JAMES, R.E. F.R.S. 8yo. with Maps, 21s. (Vols. I. 
and IT., 188. each.) 

“Itis not too ane to say that the present volume eee its author in the front rank of livin 
English historians......The powers which he displayed before he has displayed here in a yet highe 

and more masterly way. -In the whole range of English history we know no nobler record of a 
year than this, ond it is a record as varied, as picturesque in the telling, as it is noble in the tone.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Extensive reading, unwearying industry, apt powers of condensation and critical discernment, 
leave their impress in happy combination upon its pages, forming altogether what is at once a most 
pleasing work, and a singularly valuable contribution to the early history of this coun: ye 

heneeum. 


JOHANNIS WICLIF TRIALOGUS, cum Supplemento 


Trialogi Illum recensuit, hoc primum edidit, utramque Commentario Critico instruxit 
G. LECHLER. 8vo. 14s. [Next week. 


| An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, chiefly 


founded on the Collections made from Prose Works of the Twelfth and Fourteenth Centuries 
by the late RICHARD CLEASBY. En! d and leted by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 
Part I, A—H. 4to. 21s. (This day. 








CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


—_—o—— 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, QUALI- 


TATIVE ANALYSIS. By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A. F.R.S., Lee's Reader in 
Chemistry at Christ Church, and H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 78. 6d. [This day. 


The VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS the 


PLOWMAN. By W. LANGLAND. According to the Version revised and enlarged by the 
Author about A.D. 1377. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by the Rey. 
W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. The IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS. Edited, 


with English Notes and Preface, by HERBERT SNOW, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. 
Extra feap. 8yo. 48. 6d 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘MACBETH.’ Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by W. G. CLARK, M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo. 
1s. 6d 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by MARK PATTISON, B.D. Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative and Descriptive. 
Edited, with English Notes, by H. WALFORD, M.A. Part II. Omens and Dreams—Beau- 
ties of Nature. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers to the University. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 120, for OCTOBER. 
Price 1s. Monthly, 
Contents. \ 
1. PROFESSOR SEELEY on ‘Roman Im- 6. LINES. By Alice Horton. 
perialism.’ 


7. ‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ 
2.‘A BRAVE LADY.’ By the Author of XXXVII. 
s—_ Halifax, Gentleman.’ Chaps. VII 


3. Mr. R. H. HUTTON’S ‘St. Paul.’ 
4. ‘OUR FRIENDS in the VILLAGE.’ 
‘Abbot and 








Chaps. XXXV.— 
8 Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY on ‘Women 


and Politics.’ 


9. Mr. B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE on ‘ The Cor- 
poration of London and their Records.’ 


5. The Rev. J. R. GREEN’S 
Town.’ 10. Mr. W. H. POLLOCK’S ‘ Below the Heights. 


Price 1s. Monthly, Illustrated, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 


ALFRED THE GREAT. Part I. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, MP., 


Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts. 








MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 
COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 


Published every Saturpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
juss 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor LinpLey in conjunc- 
tion with Sin JosepH Axton and other leading Horticulturists, 
*‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as ci t have d ded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 





Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C, 





—— 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST of WORKS of THIS SEASON, 


Na ean 





enn 


LIVES of EMINENT SERJEANTS-AT-LAW. By Mr. Serjeant Woolrych. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Ready. 
ANCIENT and MEDILA:VAL INDIA. By Mrs. Manning. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Illustrations. ([Ready. 
NIRGIS and BISMILLAH. Two Indian Tales.—‘ Life inside Delhi during the 
Mutiny; being the Diary of a Slave Girl,’ and ‘ Happy Days in Kashmir,’ by Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. price 10s.6d. [Ready. 
NOTES on the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By a District 
OFFICER. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY ; being an entirely re-written Edition of ‘Science of 
Home Life.’ By Dr. A. J. BERNAYS. Post 8yo. [Just ready. 
The DOCTRINE of DEVELOPMENT in the BIBLE and in the CHURCH. 
By the Rev. E. L. BLENKINSOPP. Post 8vo. (Ready. 
ANALYTICAL HISTORY of INDIA, By Robert Sewell, Esq., Madras Civil 
Service. In crown Syo. [Nearly ready. 


A GEOGRAPHY of INDIA. For the Use of Students. 18mo. 2s. [Just ready. 


*,* This work forms No. III. of ‘‘ Allen’s Series of Educational Books,” and contains, in the shortest possib 
amount of ‘useful information, adapted not only to the wants of the Student but also to the requirements of the Bavlie® ted 


MANUAL of MAHOMEDAN LAW of INHERITANCE and CONTRACT. 
Togs vom the Tent of Sir W. H. Macnaghten’s * Principles and Precedents.’ By STANDISH GROVE GRADY, omg 
INSTITUTES of HINDU LAW; or, the Ordinances of Menu. Translated by 


Sir WM. JONES. A New Edition, with Preface and Index, by STANDISH GROVE GRADY. 8vo. 12s. (Ready. 
The HEDAYA: a Commentary on Mussulman Laws. Translated by C. Hamilton. 


A New Edition, in which all obsolete matter has been expunged, and a Copious Index added, by STANDISH GROVE GRADY. 
1 vol. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


The PEOPLE of INDIA. A Series of Photographic Illustrations of the Races and 


Tribes of Hindustan. Edited by Dr. JOHN FORBES WATSON and JOHN W. KAYE, Esq. Vols. IIL. IV. ice 41. 108. 
*,* To be completed in 8 vols. Vols. I. and II. can still be hed. = ay 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. By John William Kaye. Volume II. is nearly 


complete. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
TREE and SERPENT WORSHIP. Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India 


in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. By JAMES FERGUSSON, -» F.R.S. F.R.A.S. Containing 100 Il i 
from Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes, &c. 8vo. price 51. 58. ™ ee 


The TEXTILE MANUFACTURES and COSTUMES of the PEOPLES of 


INDIA. By J. FORBES WATSON, M.A. M.D. F.R.A.S. Folio, half mor., with numerous Coloured Photographs, price 31. 58. 


| The CRUISE of H.MS. GALATEA, Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Illustrated with Photograph of the Duke, Chromo-lithographs, Graphotypes, &c. 8vo. price 16s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor D. T. Ansted. Third and Enlarged 
Edition. Price 9s. 6d. 


The WORLD WE LIVE IN; or, First Lessons in Physical Geography. By 


Professor D. T. ANSTED. Feap. price 2s. 


The EARTH'S HISTORY; or, First Lessons in Geology. By Professor D. T. 


ANSTED. Feap. price 2s. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Professor D. T. Ansted and Dr. Latham, With 


numerous Illustrations. 8vo. price 16s. 

SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA. By Armenius Vambéry. 8vo. price 16s. 

The FLOWERY SCROLL: a Chinese Novel. Translated into English and Ilus- 
trated with Notes by Sir JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. F.R.S. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH HOMES in INDIA. Part I. The Three Loves. Part II. The Wrong 
Turning. In 2 vols. post 8yo. price 16s. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE in INDIA, from the Appointment 


ot Road caatiegs to the Death of Lord Canning. By LIONEL JAMES TROTTER, late Bengal Fusiliers. In 2 vols. 8yo. 
price 168, each. 


The MYSTERIES of the VATICAN; or, Crimes of the Papacy. From the 


German of Dr. THEODORE GREISENGER. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS as seen in SAXONY. By Henry Mayhew. 


With Illustrations, price 7s. 

THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS: Annals of the English Stage. By Dr. 
DORAN. Post 8vo. price 68. 

Dr. DOLLINGER’S FIRST AGE of CHRISTIANITY and the CHURCH. 
Translated into English by the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. Second Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT. By the Rev. H. N. 
OXENHAM. Second Edition. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the FIFTH CENTURY. From the 
French of A. FREDERIC OZANAM. By ASHLEY CARR GLYN, B.A. In2 vols. post 8vo. price 11. 18. 

LIVES of the ENGLISH CARDINALS, from Nicolas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrian the Fourth) to Thomas Wolsey. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of BISHOP ATTERBURY. Com- 
piled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 2 vols. 8vo. price 288, 


INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW and PROCEDURE. By M. H. Starling, Esq., 
LL.B. Royal 8vo. price 308. 
The LAW and CUSTOM of HINDOO CASTES within the DEKHUN PRO- 


vinoes subject to the PRESIDENCY of BOMBAY, chicfy affecting Civil Suits. By ARTHUR STEELE. Royal 8yo. 
price 2le. 





LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 13, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
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READY IN OCTOBER. 
In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitely Great and 


the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels Revealed and Explained 
by Natural Sciences. From the French of F, A. POUCHET, M.D. Illustrated by 343 
Engravings on Wood, and Four Coloured Plates. 


London: Biackige & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





NEW NOVELS FOR OCTOBER. 


NEW NOVEL BY S. W. FULLOM. 
Dedicated by express permission to the Queen of Holland. 


DOW N I N DEVON. 


3 vols. 


By S. W. FULLOM, 


Author of ‘The Great Highway,’ ‘Time will Tell,’ &c, [On the 18th inst, 


NEW NOVEL. 
LOVER AND HUSBAND. 
By ENNIS GRAHAM. 
38 vols. 
Cartes J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 


[During October, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION 


of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


PLACES and PEOPLE; being Studies from the Life. By J. C. 


PARKINSON. In1 vol. [Ready this day. 


The HISTORY of the PARAGUAYAN WAR. By Capt. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, Author of ‘A Mission to the King of Dahomé,’ &c, [Just ready. 
MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart. By James 
GRANT. In1 vol. 8vo. [Just ready. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES. 


In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. S. Le Fanu, 

Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols, [This day. 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. In 3 vols. pyest weer, 
The GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By Capt. J. T. Newall, 

Author of ‘John Neville,’ ‘ Hog-Hunting in the East,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


By Joseph Verey. In 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 
The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 


Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols, 
«This is a thrilling love-story for the seaside.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: «a Novel. By J. M. Capes, 
Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. 


‘Mr. Capes is a close observer of men and manners.”—Spectator. 
“«*The Buckhurst Volunteers’ will add considerably to his goodly circle of readers.” —Standard, 





A. & C. BLACK. 


—>— 


In order to render the Roxburgh Edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Works complete, it is intended to follow up the pre- 
sent issue of Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ with Scott’s Miscellaneous 
Works, in 28 vols., as noted below. 

The whole set of Works will then number 98 volumes, 
and will form the only entire edition of Scott that can be 
published. 

To expedite delivery, two volumes will be published on 
the 1st of each month, commencing 1st November next. 


SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS. 
Roxburgh Edition, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


CONTENTS. 


Vos. 
1. Life of John Dryden. 
2. Memoir of Jonathan Swift. 


Emi 


Vots. 
8-16. Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte (9 vols.) 





17-21. Miscellaneous Criticism, 
&c. (5 vols.) 


22-26. Tales of a Grandfather 
[iy of Scotland), 
vols. 


4. Bi os ¢ 
Novelists, &c. (2 vols.) 

5. Paul's Letters to his Kins- 
folk. 


6. Essays on Chiv: , Ro- 
mance, and the Drama, 
&e. 27-28. Tales of a Grandfather 
( ~ “eae of France), 2 
vo 





7. Provincial Antiquities of 
Scotland. 
The above will be printed on white paper, and in size be nearly 


uniform with the Novels, Poetry, &c. 


Intending Subscribers will oblige by communicating with their 
Booksellers as early as convenient. 





Works for School Use. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, Ancient, 


Modern, and Physical. 40 Maps, fully coloured, with Index. 
4to. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The Same in demy 8yo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
BLACK’S BEGINNER'S ATLAS, a 


Series of 27 Maps. Oblong 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BALFOURS ELEMENTS of BO- 


TANY. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BROMBY’S BOOK 


PRAYER. 18mo. 1s. 4d, 


ENGLISH POETRY and POETS 


(Scrymgeour). 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE and PROSE 


WRITERS (Demaus). 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH LITERATURE (Masson). 
4a. 6d. 


of COMMON 


HERSCHEL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


JUKESS GEOLOGY (School Manual). 


12mo. 48. 


KITTO’S HISTORY of PALESTINE. 


Illustrated. 38. 6d. 


OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. 5s. 


PILLANS'S FIRST STEPS in PHY- 


SICAL and CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 6d. 


SCHMITZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
38. 6d. 
*SCOTT’S MARMION, LADY of the 


LAKE, LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, LORD of the 
ISLES, &. Each 1s. 6d. 


TYTLER’S OUTLINES of ANCIENT 


HISTORY. 12mo. 38. 
TYTLER’S OUTLINES of MODERN 
HISTORY. 12mo. 3s. 


* The above Poems are “ Author’s Editions,” containing the 
various readings and all the extra Notes. Purchasers desirous of 
having these should ask for the ‘* Author's Editions.” 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


Edinburgh : Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 
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This day is published, 8vo. 14s. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE; 
A METRICAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 
With INTRODUCTION and COMMENTARIES. 


By LORD LYTTON. 
WITH LATIN TEXT. 
Wiit1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of ‘A Little Tour in Ireland.’ 


Witr1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On the 15th inst. demy 8vo. 16s. 


A DIGEST OF MOOHUMMUDAN LAW. 


Containing the DOCTRINES of the IMAMEEA CODE of ‘JURISPRUD ENCE on the most important of the 
same subjects. 


By NEIL B. E. BAILLIE. 
SmirH, EvpER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





On the 15th inst. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 
GRANGE. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Smith, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





On the 20th inst. 2 vols. crown Svo. 10s. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
NEW EDITION. 
Smiru, Exrper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








On the 20th inst. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
FIRST SERIES. NEW EDITION. 


Sarre, Erper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


The FIRST NUMBER of THE ACADEMY, 
a Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art, ts 
published THIS DAY, demy 4to. (48 pp.), PRICE SIX- 
PENCE. 

*,* Booksellers and News-agents are informed that all clean and uncut copies of No. 1 will be exchanged for No. 2. 


Joum MunRar, Allbemarle- street. 











"THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM. —Fight 


large Rooms are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding, Bed-hangings and Bed-room Furniture, all manufactured by WILLIAM S. BURTON, and of guaranteed 
quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 11s.; and Children’s Cots, from 15s, 6d. each ; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 11. 13s. 6d. to 451 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Ww ales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate, Marble Chimney-pieces, Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
ritannia Metal 8, oe chen Re meee Clocks and Candelabra, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | amps, Gaseliers, 3uths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 

Stoves and Fenders, | Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, ‘London. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON w ill alw ays, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





Qcorsse UNION FIRE and LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Loxvox—37, CORNHILL. 
Epinsurcu—47, GEORGE-STREET. 
Dusiiw—52, DAME-STREET. 
Established 1924. Capital 5,000,0002. 
INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of.. 
Amount of Life Insurances in for 
The Total Revenue of = Company’ from all soure 
now amounts to secceceee £295,328 0 0 
Copies of Prospectus, ‘ena ‘all other: infoemation, may be ob- 


tained at the Offices of the Company, or at any of the Agen 
throughout the Kingdom. ssi zi named 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


.-£1,045,613 0 0 
.-£4,200,000 0 0 


7, Cornhill, London. 


NION ASSURANCE 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London; 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.p. 1714. 
Directors, Trustees, &c. 
James Bentley, Esq. George Meek, E 
Daniel Britten, Esq. J. Remington Mill is, eg 
Charles Charrington, Esq. Joseph Trueman Mills, sq. 
Beriah Drew, Es John Morley, 
John Hibbert, Ex. John Thornton Hogers, Esq. 
Edmund Holland, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
William Lawrence, Esq., Alder- Btephen Soames, Esq. 
nan, M.P. N Foster W hite, Esq. 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. Golemal Wilson, Alderman. 
The Funds of the Company are invested exclusively in first- 
class Securities, and amount to more than 1,230,000. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

FIRE INSURANCES due at oer tee AS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of Septem 

The Directors are ready to receive er for insuring pro- 

perty generally, at equitable rates. All losses promptly and 
liescalieast ttled. 

The Abolition of the Duty from Midsummer, of which the 
Public receive the whole benefit, reduces the expense of insur- 
ance, in the case of private houses, by one half, and in all cases 
by 1s. 6d. per cent. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance 
Company. Its great age and large c capital afford perfect security; 
the Premiums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distributed 
have been unusually large. Thirty days are allowed for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Ata General Meeting of the Society, held in Cornhill, on the 
24th of September, 1869, the Directors reported that they had 
ordered the usual Annual Balance-sheet to be printed, together 
with the account of the Assets and Liabilities of the Life De- 
partment prepared at the Declaration of the last Bonus, in 1868, 
—such account showing in detail the exact position of the So- 
ciety at that date, and it was further ordered that copies of the 
same be given to any Shareholder or Policyholder who should 
make application for the same. 

CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established a.p. 1806. 
No. 15, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
London, E.C. 





SOCIETY. 











Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esa. | Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Law- 
C. B. Carruthers, Esq. rence, K OR 
J. G. Dodson, Esq. M.P. | C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. |} J.D Magens, Esq 
G.A. Fuller, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq W. B. Towse, Esq. 
R. Hudson, Esa, F.RS. H., Tritton, Esq. 


S. Laurence, Es =. r | 8. H. Twining, Esq. 
T. H. Longden, Esq. 





e ROCK LIFE abt ae COMPANY, ve has been 
established upwards of Fa Centvry, hasan ACCUMULATED 
FUND of more than THRED MIL: LIONS STERL ING. invested 
in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities :— 


Viz., on the 20th August, 1868 £3,172,604 15 8 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at 
5,380,750 211 


1,481,569 0 4 

t is less than one-half the Fund invested. 

Total Amoant of Bonus Additions made to Policies 2,895,059 19 9 

Amount of Profits divided for si Seven — 

ending —_ August, 1868 532.369 7 
7 


that date 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table 
of mats er cent. interest) 


Annual In 314,867 14 
Total Claims ‘paid—inolusive of Bonus Additions 6,627,044 7 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of 
the Periodical Valuation Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every 
information to be obtained on ye ion. 
N RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H.W. P ORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, 
issued by the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James’s. 


These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


Special Agents Wanted. 





OMPENS ATION 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED po IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
DENT OF ANY KIND, 

Mey os secured by a Policy of ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58. insures 1, oa at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 6. per week for Inju 
For particulars apply to by —y at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the 0: 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, wn a REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarpD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 


le Fire Insurance Duty is now panties 
a ye GEO. W. LOVELL, See. 


INSURANCE 





L IFE 
OMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and i e 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securiti ies, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Sty ry Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the spectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may a effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also nts Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom 

ANDREW LADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Fission, Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1 
The Whole of the Profits divided Souty amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First- 


ass Risks. 
Life Department—60 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 


e first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1742. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


NObWwich UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Instituted 1821. 

The Rates of this Society are the same as other offices, whilst 

riodical returns been made to the parties insured amount- 
ing to 392,4301. 

This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in 
the settlement of claims, 2,379,334l. having been paid to Insurers 
for losses by 

In proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct 
of this Establishment, it will suffice to state that the total busi- 
ness now exceeds 80,000,000 

No charge is made for policies. Duty repealed. 


Offices : 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
Established 1824.—Capital, £5,000,000. 
Board of Direction. 

SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S., President. 
James Alexander, Esq. Sir C. M. iomeaen, Bart. 
Cc. G. Barnett, Esq. Sampson Lucas =~. 

G. H. Barnett, Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, Sq. 
James Fletcher, Esa. Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq. J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. _— Sir A. De Potente. Bart. 


[EPEBIAL 











Samuel Gurney, Esq. Baron L. N. _ thschild, M.P. 
James Helme, Esq. T. C. Smi 
Auditors. 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P. ; me: Celta Smith, Esq. ; 
Richard Hoare, E 


Life and Fire Assurances are granted “a moderate terms and 
liberal conditions. 

RECEIPTS for MICHAELMAS FIRE RENEWALS are now 
ready, and should be taken up not later than the 14th inst. 

October, 1869. ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


PELICAN 


L} FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMB. ARD GEREN, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 


Directors. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland “isa 
Sir John Lubbock, Bai nS 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, yy 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. E.R.S. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
Sums Assured and ane aero ‘ 
Invested Funds .. 
INcome ...c.ccccces cccceece 
‘BONUS ‘NOTICE. 

At the Fourth Septennial Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus 
awarded to Policies of 28 years’ standing was 371. 13s. 4d. per cent. 
on the amount of Premiums received in the last seven years. 

The Additions made to Policies vary from 1l. 58. to 2l. 118. 8d. 
per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and _ an average of 
more than 11. 158. per cent. per annum at all ag 

LOANS 

In connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 
sums of not less than 5vvl, 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the Offices as 
above, or to the Agents for the Company. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
QILV: ER - FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
tO BED-ROOM FURNITURE. aioe our pow, Cole Coloured Tilus- 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
Octavius E. C ‘oope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 





ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS of New 
Materials, Designs and Finish, at the lowest charges for 
Cash Payments. 


NICoLus FRIEZE PEA-JACKETS, 25s. 


ICOLL’S WITNEY-NAP OVERCOATS, 


31s. 6d. 


ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, lined 
Satin, 738. éd.; with Silk, 63¢.; with Italian Cloth, 52s. 6d. 


R TRAVELLING.—NICOLL’s TARTAN 
and other SCOTCH SHAWLS and MAUDS, to be w 
os Wetoms for the shoulders or knees. Also CLOAKS with 
Hoods, an JGS, from 15s. 6d. each, for the like purpose, for 
Ladies aay Gentlemen. 


H. J. ne ye ‘eacegyr coer, to the Queen, the Royal 
Family, and the Courts of . London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street ; ae 22, Cornhill. anchester: 10, Mosley-~ 
Liverpool : 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, oe Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHAN DELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS 38 of all kinds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 
J* 








EPH GiiLot 2°s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


N RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
to its youthful colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
on 
It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
dness Prevented. 
In large Bottles, price os Seem. 
Perfumers. Circular free by 
Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 


Sold by Chemists and 


LUXURY. -—The PATENT READING 
‘or holding the . Lamp and Refresh: 
Aare ae — ig eee = aon Ly fa, or at the Fireide 
. Inv: le 
rably nA, 2 tna. Dra Fog s and Students. Admi 


rent Portland-stree post-free.—J. Carrer, 71, 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges 

are well ag aphng for the Bath, and are preferred by many 

to the finer kind; t very much lower in price than the fine 
phi we nes MET SALFE.. yy FS 131 B,, Catone 
Eon rushmakers (by appointment)to H.R.H. the 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN'S At ENT PORTMANTEAUS 
ING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENI 3 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing a ss with Silver Fithins? 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dress’ and 500 other arti: 
CATALOGUES pos Continental Traveling 5 
Paten atentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.0, uuecturer, and 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, ke. post free. 


6 gi pony G MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
suitable for every description 7 Metal and Wi 
Bedsteads, may be obtained (peice from 258. ) of most Peed 
Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of Joun Henry 
Sune. = Co.,73, Chiswell-street, aud Moorgate Terminus, Finsbury, 


a> VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvementon the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SONS, Upnotsreaers, 
8land 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated ‘Catalogue post free. 


Vy OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—26 & 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


,LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole BS ate Ra of the euichontes Roost 
and Manufacturers of the P AUCES Sita 
MENTS s0 long and favourably disti: nguis! hed by then f... are 
compelled to CAUTION the public seainat the inferior prepara- 
tions which are put up and labelled =* ose imitation of their 
goods, with a view to mislead the lic. —90, WIGMORE 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, avarde-sirest, Portman 
square) ; and 18, Trinity street. London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 























Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a t 
of the natural laws which povere, the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a conte application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” Made Heel with boiling water or milk. 
Sold by the Trade only in + b., and 1 1b. tin-lined packets, 
labelled—J AMES EPPS& CO., ‘iHoméopathie Chemists, fonden. 


of thi by ELAZEN EY requested 
to aan that any Bottle, ——— 4° LAZENB SON, 
bears the label used so many years, sign y.” 


AUCE-LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
P d by Connoisseurs, ‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 











OUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINE- 
RAL OIL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


YOUNG’S CANDLES, 
Used in allthe ROYAL PALACES in BRITAIN, 
Awarpep MepALs, 
PARIS, LONDON, and DUBLIN. 
Unequalled for Household Use. May be had of all Dealers. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 190  Tilustrations, of - sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. "Paul's Churchyard, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, es 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists ‘throughout the World. 


EDGES & BUTLESE 
ay ——— to thei 
PUR T. JULIEN CLARET, 
t 188., _ a4e., 30s. and 368. per _. 
Choice Clarets of various growths—42s., 488., 608., 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden Sherry + 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown os 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
at 248., 308., 368., 428., 488. 608. and 
Port fro m first-class Shippers: as oe os ” 308. > 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Port . ee 483., 608., 728., 843. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order, or reference, any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING'S-ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 











+» 848., 968. 


Per dozen. 
. 368. and 428. 
“488., 54s. and 603. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 





trated Catalogue of these elegant an 
in imitation of the choicest woods so etiany, as to be equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 
Forwarded | pee and post free fom LEWIN, CRAWCOUR i 
al ufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton- -road. Esta! 
‘ished 1 


N.B. = Sios o]ee cur Titestented Cofelegueet Genesal Pomitun 
Car; Bedding (carriage free ), 500 Designs, with Prices and 





USE ONLY THE 
1G L £E N F I E L D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNBIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 


Agente—-CROGSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


| Cees CIGARS. — Messrs. VENNING 
& Co., of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just re- 
ceived a Consignment of No. 5 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent 
oy ee in Boxes of 500 each. Price 378. 6d. per Box. Orders 


‘ aN. B. Sample Box of 100, 83. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 


EPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
and GLOBULES, the successful and popular remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON & SON 
31, 33, and a Southampton-row, Russell-square, London, 
d by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
pyran —See Name on each Bottle. 














HE RIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 

90, 92, kA BSE STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant.” 
No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry orrich) .. .. 248 

3. Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) ats 

5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) oe oe 488, 





bey COLLEGE of a Euston- 

London.—Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 
Universal ‘Medicines. Read the Works of — Morrison, the 
Hyseist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


C= of ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
EASES of the CHEST, by 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 
" From G. M. Tweppe, F. R.S.N.A. and F.S.A.S., Author of 
shakepere, a “Stokesley, York, Feb. 8, 1869. 


pa t ediate relief to myself, 
"wife, and, children, and wi it eed thelr good effects on my 
frien ds who were tical.” 

Paleo 26.144. P per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 





and DIS- 
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MESSRS. 


BELL & DALDY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





TURNERS CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 


Containing 16 Autotype Reproductions of his most Important Works, accompanied 
with a Memoir and Descriptive Letter-press. Imperial 4to. 


The SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. This 


Volume will contain 20 Autotype Reproductions of the most important of the 
Pictures in the Sheepshanks Collection in the South Kensington Museum, taken 
from the Original Paintings by a new process. With Descriptive Letter-press. 
Demy 4to. 


WORKS of SIR GEORGE HARVEY, Pre- 


sident of the Royal Scottish Academy. Photographed under the Artist's direct | 


superintendence. With Descriptions. Imperial 4to. 


FLAXMAN’s CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Comprising his celebrated Dlustrations of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, schylus, 
and Hesiod’s Theogony. Imperial 4to. half bound, morocco. 


NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED 
PLANTS. Containing 54 of the finest Coloured Wood-block Illustrations ever 
produced, with Descriptive Letter-press. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. 
Imperial 8vo. 


A COLOURED EDITION of MR. HENRY 
SHAW’'S ART of ILLUMINATION, as PRACTISED during the MIDDLE 
AGES. With a Description of the Metals, Pigments, &c., employed at different 
periods. Imperial 8vo. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. | 


(The Artist’s Edition.) Illustrated with 200 exquisite Wood Engravings from the 
Pencils of the most celebrated American Artists. A New Edition. Crown 4to. 


MARIE; or, Glimpses of Life in France. 


form with ‘The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.’ 


Uni- 


HORACE, the SATIRES and EPISTLES. 


Translated into English Verse by J. CONINGTON, Professor of Latin, Oxford. 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS. A Selection of 


The POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Edited by RICHARD MORRIS. With New Appendices, contain- 
ing a Short Treatise on the Pronunciation of Chaucer, by ALEXANDER J. 
ELLIS ; and a Scheme of the Journey to Canterbury, reprinted from Mr. Furni- 
vall's Six-Text Edition, now in course of publication by the Chaucer Society, 
6 vols. feap. 8vo. 30s. 


A HANDY-BOOK for VERIFYING DATES 
with the CHRISTIAN ERA, &c. By JOHN J. BOND. Crown 8vo. 


The difficulties in reconciling the historical dates arising from the Roman system 
of reckoning the Augustan Era, introduced in the third century, which differed 
from the Era of Augustus, used in the first and second centuries, are, it is believed, 
now removed by distinguishing the reckoning of one era from another. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit Franciscus 


ST. JOHN THACKERAY, A.M. Editio Altera. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Writings of Latin Writers, from Nevius to Boethius, with 
an Appendix of Illustrative Notes. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANEK’S TABLE-BOOK. 


Edited by G. A. A’BECKETT. With 12 Illustrations on Steel and 116 on Wood 
by Cruikshank. A New Edition. Royal 8vo. 16s. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 


Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. With 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 


TALES and LEGENDS. Many of them now published for the first time in a 


collected form. Illustrated from Drawings, expressly executed for this Edition, by 
OTTO SPECKTER. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from 
Child Life. A Story for Little Girls. By the Author of ‘Grandmamma’s Nest.’ 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. Square 32mo. 


LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. 


By MARY SENIOR CLARK. Illustrated. Small 8vo. 





English Epigrams, including Translations from the Greek, Latin, and French | 


Writers, with short accounts of their authors. Edited by the Rev. H. P. DODD. 


WEAPONS of WAR. A History of Arms and 


Armour. By AUGUSTE DEMMIN. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 8vo. 


PLATO, ANALYSIS of the DIALOGUES, 


with an Analytical Index. By Dr. DAY. 


CHARLES KEMBLE’S READINGS from 


SHAKSPERE. Edited by R. J. LANE. 3 vols. 


This Edition is a careful reprint from the copy used by Mr. Kemble in his 
Readings before Her Majesty the Queen. It is particularly fitted for public and | 


family reading by a system of accentuation used by Mr. Kemble. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS of RELIGION. By| 


the Right Rev. BISHOP CLARK. Fcap. 8vo. | 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS 


VOLUME for 1869 (AUNT JUDY’S). Containing Stories, Fairy Tales, Songs, 


Essays on Natural History, Biographies, &c. With numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Eminent Artists. 


The BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. On the 


Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. Uniform Edition, just completed in 
1l vols. Very neatly half-bound, gilt tops. 


COMPRISING— 


SIR C. BELL on the HAND. | DR. KIRBY on the HISTORY, HABITS, 
DR. BUCKLAND'S GEOLOGY ana} 2 TNSTINCTS of ANIMALS 8 
MINERALOGY. 2 vols. 
DR. CHALMERS on the ADAPTATION | DR. PROUT'S CHEMISTRY. 
of EXTERNAL NATURE to the 
ak Com : AN | DR. ROGET'S ANIMAL and VEGETA- 
SPIRITUAL CONDITION of MAN. ROGETS ANIMAL and V 
DR. KIDD on the ADAPTATION of | 


NATURE to the PHYSICAL CON- DR. WHEWELL’S ASTRONOMY and 
DITION of MAN. ; GENERAL PHYSICS. 








London: BELL & DALDY, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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